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CAVALRY SMALL ARMS COMPETITIONS FOR 1889. 


TN COMPLIANCE with the new order of things, laid down in the 
revised firing tactics for our army this year, the cavalry held 
separate competitions and used their own weapons. 

Until this call upon the carbine was made, it was generally sup- 
posed that the infantry rifle possessed many advantages; and, for this 
reason, shorter distances in skirmish firing and reduced scores at 
known distances, have been allowed the carbine as compensation. 

From the beginning of target practice and competitions the cav- 
alryman has been asking for a better arm, and this want of confi- 
dence in the carbine led to the issue of a certain number of infantry 
rifles to each troop of cavalry; asa matter of course, these arms fell 
into the hands of the best shots, and the opinions of these experts 
set the rule. Practice with the carbine was continued during the 
firing season, but was considered, in a way, preliminary. To get 
hold of a long gun was the end and aim of all marksmen. Cavalry- 
men at all competitions put aside their carbines and used rifles. The 
few men in each troop fortunate enough to get hold of the long guns 
were allowed all the ammunition they desired. They were gener- 
ally excused from fatigue, stables, parade, retreat, etc. They were 
“selects,” and having nothing else to do but practice, it is not 
strange that high scores were made and the long gun considered 
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a necessity, but it is unaccountable that such a delusion could have 
been practiced for so long a time. 

Late, but not too late, the cavalry have succeeded in obtaining 
separate competitions, and this year they were held as follows: At 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, for the Departments of California and 
Arizona; at Bellevue, Nebraska, for the Departments of Dakota, 
the Platte and the Columbia; at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for the 
Departments of the East, the Missouri and Texas. All were conducted 
as division competitions; and, in giving the scores made by the cav- 
alry, as well as those made by the infantry in their competitions, and 
in comparing the two, it will be seen that the carbine, up to and in- 
eluding six hundred yards, is not inferior to the rifle. 

Division of the Atlantic, total score for infantry team),,.............ccs0e8 sesseeeee O89 
At Fort Leavenworth, total score for cavalry team,..........:cce. ceeeeeeee ceeeeee DOZT 
Division of the Missouri, total score for infantry team, Ueosniausbees, DIOS 
At Bellevue, total score for cavalry team, sovseosses S000 
Division of the Pacific, total score for infantry team, 

At Fort Wingate, N. M., total score for cavalry team, 5640 
Totals of the three infantry teams, ........... any Pasian nacsisceiec Sues: acwiesienae es 15402 
Totals of the three cavalry teams, 15567 


The wisdom of confining the cavalryman to the use of the arm 
issued to him is now apparent, and the good work done on the differ- 
ent ranges this year, should confirm us in the belief that we have 
only to give sufficient time to practice and that the arms we have are 
efficient, or at least sufficiently so to make us perfectly independent. 

Supplementary to the carbine competition we had our revolver 
competition. It was quite interesting on account of this being the 
first appearance of that weapon in army matches. The casualties 
were limited to one horse, shot in the neck. As only one competitor 
was allowed from each organization it was not a fair test, the men 
being detailed principally on account of their proficiency with the 
carbine. However, the affair passed off creditably to a majority of 
the contestants, but confirmed most cavalrymen in the opinion that 
the revolver can only be made a useful weapon in the hands of an 
accomplished horseman and an expert shot. In our service it is prac- 
tically useless unless we can get better horses and have more time to 
devote to this special duty. Most of us believe in the revolver and 
desire it, but the result of the firing at this competition proved to 
many that the horse had much to do with the making of a score, and 
that when both horse and man were awkward the revolver was in- 
deed dangerous to friends in any direction within range. 

There are doubtless in each troop a certain number of men well 
prepared now to use this weapon, and they should be so armed, and 
time should be allowed to train all horses and perfect all the men; 
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but to place a revolver in the hands of a poor rider on an anbroken 
horse is absurd, and, inasmuch as this mode is insisted upon fre- 
quently, it is not strange that many are opposed to its general use. 

The cavalryman never makes a more dashing appearance than 
when rapidly firing the revolver, with horse at speed, yet well in 
hand, so that the will of the rider extends to the feet of the horse 
and where both seem to have a single object in view. There was a 
number of good horsemen and good shots at this competition who, 
making the run of eighty yards in six seconds and hitting every tar- 
get, called applause from spectators not supposed to be qualified 
critics, and made many converts, among cavalrymen present, to the 
revolver. 

The reverse of this picture might be described, but it is already 
too well known in the service. We were indeed fortunate in having 
only one horse wounded, and the thought occurred that, if the officers 
who control the drills could be present at a competition, more atten- 
tion would be paid to mounted pistol practice for more reasons than 
one. It is desirable that the total score with both carbine and re- 
volver should be counted, in order that the prizes may go to those 
who have perfected themselves with both weapons. 

It is quite evident that the cavalry of our day, with the arms we 
have, is a very different force from that described in the books we 
read, and, inasmuch as independence of action seems to be the 
principal object to be attained, any force, that can hold its own on 
the firing line, and at the same time can move with the quickness of 
savalry, must be considered the strongest in all respects. Where a 
trooper can carry as good a rifle as an infantryman and can use it 
as effectively, it must be that any improvement in fire-arms improves 
the cavalry in greater proportion than either of the other arms of 
the service ; for when we meet an infantry force that can not be 


charged in front without annihilation, we can move around and ma- 
neuver until we find a weak spot; or we can certainly hold it where 
it is, destroy its communications and supplies and finally starve it 


out. 

The murmur of a reaction in target practice in the army is now 
perceptible, and those opposed to devoting so much time to that part of 
a soldier’s duty are going to extremes in their denunciation. In the 
natural course of things this was to be expected, as any reform with- 
out a reaction would be a thing unheard of, and the force with which 
target cranks were carrying things was too strong to last. Some 
post commanders who favor target practice, make their men live on 
the range and work there until they are worn out, neglecting all 
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other duty, while others not so favorable, have only sufficient prac- 
tice upon which to frame a report and escape inquiry. It is to be 
hoped that common sense will be made the rule in this matter, and 
that the reaction now coming will not be allowed to carry us back 
to the situation of a few years since, when soldiers were well informed 


in every particular save in the knowlege of their arms in firing. 
There is perhaps no immediate danger of this, as all officers com- 
manding or serving with troops are fully aware of the necessity of 


having them efficient in the use of their arms. It is only necessary 
therefore for us to avoid extremes and work together for good drill 
as well as fair marksmanship. It would be as bad to have men un- 
able to come on the firing line properly, as to have them unable to 


hit anything after arriving there. 
E. V. SUMNER, 
Major Fifth Cavalry. 





ON PISTOL FIRING. 


N the course of discussion and general conversation upon the subject 
of the revolver, many officers of long service and experience 
may be heard to assert that the cavalryman is provided with too 
many weapons; that the revolver is a useless encumbrance; and, re- 


sorting to an alliteration when argument fails, they will say that it is 
more dangerous to “friends than foes.” It is doubtful if any of 
these officers ever gave, or were disposed to give the weapon a fair 
and proper trial. 

When we commenced the practice season this year, the revolver 
was indeed dangerous to friends in the hands of many new men; but 
at the close, there was not a man in my troop who could not cock 
and fire his revolver, with coolness and deliberation, mounted or 
dismounted, five times in less than twelve seconds, without danger 
to any one. They were practiced individually, firing to the right, 
left, front, right front, left front, and right rear; also firing to the 
front, individually, by fours, and by platoons at a gallop. Recruits 
who did not take the entire course are not included in this state- 
ment. 

There were forty officers and men who fired through the entire 
course in my troop; and probably about an average of the same 
number in each of the other five troops at this post. 

In all, about 36,000 rounds of ball cartridges were fired, perhaps 
many more, and not a single accident happened to either horse or 
man, 

Is not this, in itself, pretty substantial proof that the revolver is 
not such a dangerous weapon to friends as some suppose? 

Most of the men did very well, and several of my troopers were 
exceptionally expert in individual practice, making from twenty- 
one to twenty-five hits out of thirty shots, mounted. One man 
who made twenty-five hits out of thirty shots, scored four hits out 
of five shots galloping to the front, commencing his firing at eighty 
yards from the silhouettes. 
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The pistol may well be used as an adjunct to the saber, commenc- 
ing to fire at about fifty yards, and reserving two or three shots 
until after the collision. In fact, some shots would quite surely be 
left as a result of commencing fire at the reduced distance. 

There would then be no particular difficulty in drawing the 
saber, fastened under the leg, as we now carry it, where it cannot 
swing. 

Now as to the saber, in nineteen years’ service in the cavalry, I 
have never seen or heard of a troop commander who made any 
very earnest effort to perfect his men in its use. A little drill has 
been given in the thrusts, cuts, etc., occasionally a riding school 
with heads and rings is attempted, but not enough is done to famil- 
iarize the men with the weapon or to induce confidence in it. This 
is not always, or even often, the fault of the tro6p commander. 

We are taught to consider ourselves mounted infantry, and are 
generally spoken of abroad as such. Most of our time is taken up 
learning dismounted drill, and in gaining useless perfection and 
precision in the manual of the carbine, or as often in that of the 
pick and shovel. 

It is also natural that men should have no confidence in the sa- 
ber when it is always issued with about as little edge on it as on 
an ordinary club. 

The blow of a properly sharpened saber would be almost equal 
to that of an axe; but as it is, most men would rather have a good 
club. To arm our soldiers with a weapon of this kind amounts to 
an absurdity, but we have been doing it for years, and probably will 
continue to do so. In the Austrian service, some years ago, I saw 
sabers issued with edges like knives, and of lengths proportioned to 
the men’s heights. Why can we not take the same common sense 
view of the subject? If a weapon is made to wound or to kill, why 
not let it be fashioned for that purpose ? 

A digression has been made in favor of the saber—the idea be- 
ing to retain that weapon, but by no means to abandon the revolver. 
In the charge, the pistol might be properly used with effect and the 
saber drawn when at close quarters. If the man is cool, he can re- 
turn one weapon and draw the other in very little time. We used 
to do it at West Point, between firing at one head and cutting at the 
next. 

It is not practicable, with the large amount of carbine firing re- 
quired of us during two months, to give, in the intervals of that 
practice, the proper attention to instruction with the pistol. Take 
for instance a single troop which fired over 22,000 rounds of car- 
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bine ammunition during the last season, and what time could there 
be for anything else? 

From the very fact of there being a figure of merit to be made 
with the carbine, and none with the pistol, material interest is 
naturally centered in the former arm. 

Days unsuitable for carbine practice, especially rainy, windy or 
dusty ones, are just as little suited to instruction with the pistol, as 
all our practice is out of doors. 

The remainder of time is too short; and men, fatigued by attend- 
ance on the range from early morning to noon, in the heat and glare 
of the sun, are not naturally disposed to take any interest, if taken 
out to pass what is left of the day, at pistol practice. 

They would hardly have energy enough to listen to explana- 
tions. Yet this is the way in which they are to be instructed, and 
according to the “Small Arms Firing Regulations,” all is subordi- 
nated to the carbine. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that we were able to give any- 
thing like the proper attention to the pistol, and my troop only fin- 
ished practice on the day battalion drill was resumed, 


After the carbine firing ceased, the remaining six and one-half 


days were given to pistol practice; dismounted practice, which in- 
cluded aiming and pointing drills, and 110 shots per man, had 


already taken seven days. 

A great portion of the time for mounted work was taken up in 
training the horses, twenty-one of which were newly purchased and 
many of them as unmanageable as horses could well be. During the 
six weeks’ carbine practice they had been almost unused except for 
herd guard, 

If the weapon is to receive proper attention, we must have not 
less than six weeks set apart for pistol practice, preferably toward 
the close of the drill season, when the horses are in a good state of 
discipline, and let this be entirely separate from the carbine season. 

Our gallop, which requires us to traverse cighty yards in fifteen 
to eighteen seconds, is too slow. Only about three horses of my troop 
were able to gallop at that gait, and when required to go more slowly, 
they repeatedly broke in their gaits, dropping into the trot and then 
resuming the gallop under the spur, so as to entirely derange the 
rider’s shooting. Most horses passed well in from twelve to fourteen 
seconds. One of my own private horses could not pass the targets 
at an even gallop in more than twelve seconds; and the other passed 


in eight at his slowest gait. 
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There is no advantage, except to a poor rider, in galloping slowly. 
The main thing for good shooting is an even gait, which is best ob- 
tained by letting the horse gallop freely; besides, under these cir- 
cumstances, he is less liable to shy. 

Any man who is not exceptionally awkward, and a poor rider, 
is able to fire five shots with deliberation, starting with the revolver 
cocked, in ten or eleven seconds. The limit of time should be 
changed, and the gait increased, so that the time occupied in passing 
eighty yards at a gallop would not be less than ten nor more than 
fifteen seconds. If men were in action they would certainly not charge 
at even as slow a gait as recommended. 

The targets should be placed on each side of the track and be 
six in number, three on each side, forty yards apart. This would 
prevent the horse from shying, as he often does, from the side on 
which the firing is done. When he finds the next shot fired on the 
other side, and is confronted with targets there which he cannot es- 
cape. he will be disposed to keep the middle course. 

There is no advantage in making the score five instead of six 
shots to assimilate with those of the carbine. Supposing the above 
suggestion to have been adopted, the men would have less trouble in 
marking; and then the same number of shots would be fired on 
ach side. It would also give the trooper better practice, in firing 
alternately to the right and left, and make him less liable to lean too 
much out of his saddle, thereby deranging the gait of the horse. 

Firing to the front should not be commenced at a greater dis- 
tance than fifty yards, this being much the most difficult direction 
in which to shoot. It has been my observation that few hits are 
made before the last two shots—the others are merely thrown away 
even when the men are well trained. The score to the front should 
not consist of more than four shots. 

It is a bad principle to educate a soldier to exhaust his ammuni- 
tion before reaching the enemy. Whatever is taught on the drill 
ground is sure to have its effect on most men in action. The major- 


ity of men are not very cool under fire, and the effect of this in- 
struction would naturally be to cause them to exhaust their ammu- 
nition in a charge before reaching the enemy, and then to have to 
choose between running away and a late drawing of sabers, which 


would undoubtedly demoralize them. 

After a thorough trial of the system of “snap shooting” as rec- 
ommended in the small arms firing regulations, I am satisfied that 
it is not the proper way to shoot. Every man who is not “rattled” 
takes more or less aim in shooting on foot. In such shooting, if the 
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“snap system” is tried, the man either pulls the trigger too soon or 
too late, shooting over or under the target, so that little result is ob- 
tained at over ten yards. The line of the shot is often tolerably 


good, but the error above mentioned obtains nearly always.  Per- 


sonally, most of my misses, both mounted and dismounted, were 
shots that went below or between the feet of the silhouette, firing 
accovding to the rales prescribed in the small arms firing regula- 
tions. Until you can educate each man’s eye, brain and muscles to 
work in unison, and thereby make experts, this plan of shooting is 
not practicable. 

By experiments, I have found that the best results were obtained 
by the following method: The pistol is raised and cocked as pre- 
scribed, this being necessary to secure the safety of other men; on 
approaching the target, lower the hand rapidly till the forearm is 
horizontal and pointing in the general direction of the target; 
thrust the pistol forward in the direction of the target till the arm is 
nearly extended, and then fire; the pistol is then at once raised. This 
is on the principle that a mounted man can, for a moment, point his 
finger or a pistol at the object to be fired at. He must fire instantly, 
and the errors of under or over shooting are entirely eliminated. 

During the practice season we experienced great difficulty in ex- 
tracting empty cartridge shells. This was not the case with the 
solid-headed ones, but with those of the reloading type. 

All gave the same trouble although made in different years. 
They seemed to swell when fired and were productive of great 
trouble when reloaded. 

The rim of the shell is too broad and sticks on the frame of the 
revolver. Nearly all my revolvers were new, having been drawn 
after returning from the GERONIMO campaign, in 1887; and ten of 
them became disabled from causes other than ordinary use, or one- 
quarter of those used in pistol practice. The frame seems to be too 
wide, and besides, the cylinder in nearly all of them does not revolve 
to the proper point when set at half-cock. 

The extractor is also a miserable affair, and works with the 
greatest difficulty, mounted. 

It was observed that the worst results were obtained in firing to 
the front. This was not due entirely to the facts above stated, but 
to the scarcity of silhouettes at this post. There are only thirty of 
the standing ones, which are the only ones we could use, so we had 
to utilize them on such days as they could be obtained, and before 
most of us were ready for them. 

If it is desired to give the revolver a fair trial as a weapon for 
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cavalry, we certainly ought to have a fair allowance of ammunition 
to test it with, and not less than 500 rounds per man should be al- 
lowed. 

A revolver of smaller caliber, say .388, and carrying about twenty 
grains of powder, or less, would give us all the results we now have, 
with the saving of a useless amount of recoil and a great weight of 
ammunition. I[t is not necessary to have a pistol that will range 
nearly as far as a carbine, especially as it is not supposed to be 
effective at more than eighty yards. 

A pistol bullet (.45 cal.) will go through the boniest part of a 
mule’s head, and then go off humming as if from a ricochet. 

We want for service something different from a small cannon. 
The present weapon will range nearly 800 yards and kill. The ob- 
ject is not generally to kill, but to disable, which is done just as well 
with the lighter weapon. 

There are other defects than those mentioned above; one is that. 
in firing, the spring of the ejector-rod becomes weak ; and, when the 
pistol is raised to be cocked, the rod falls into one of the chambers 
of the cylinder so that it will not revolve. This is a serious defect, 
and one that might happen at any time, disarming a man when 
inaction. If the rod drops, it enters a chamber of the cylinder and 
stops its action. 

The Colt’s revolver, as a weapon, is by far the strongest and best 
shooting pistol made; but it is some fourteen years since I saw the 
first revolver of the present pattern issued to troops, and it had the 
same miserable ejector then that it has now. It seems about time 
that something should be substituted for it. 

I am responsible for about sixty-three Colt’s revolvers and have 
recently inspected them all closely. They are all nearly new, and 
there are scarcely more than a dozen of them that would not be 
nearly or entirely disabled, temporarily at least, if from twelve to 
eighteen rounds were fired out of them. Thecause is the sticking of the 
cartridge shells. There were times on the target ground when half 
a dozen men at one time were sitting on the ground, hammering on 
the ejectors of their pistols with sticks and stones to get the empty 
shells out. If asked why they were doing this, the answer in- 


variably was: ‘+ My fingers are worn out and won't stand the work 


any longer.” 

I have been the owner of five or six revolvers, of the government 
pattern, purchased from private firms, and never had any trouble 
whatever with them. Is it that the Arms Company make an inferior 
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arm, to sell to the United States? One new government pistol was 
disabled in my own use this year from causes just such as described. 

Of course, much of this may have existed for years, and never 
have been discovered to such an extent as to be reported until 
brought more prominently into notice by the greater amount of fir- 
ing done this year. 

Our pistols have not had much use of late years; and, though 
often carried, have principally been worn out in the holster. 

Let us see if we can not be something more than mounted in- 
fantry, and take care of ourselves as well on horseback as on foot. 

The results obtained by my troop this year in two weeks’ prac- 
tice were as follows: 

Individual firing — Mounted, 42.41 per cent.; dismounted, 54.92 
per cent. 

Collective firing— Platoon firing, 17.43 per cent.; by fours, 15.43 
per cent. 


This is not very remarkable, but shows what may be done in a 
short time. How much more might be accomplished in six weeks, 


with no other firing to interfere! 

Why should there not be a figure of merit, too, with the pistol? 

The instructions for Small Arms Firing are not sufficiently 
definite about the necessity for having markers and scorers from 
another troop in pistol practice. If it is desired that such markers 
and scorers should be furnished, it is not so understood by many 
troop commanders. 

Now let this arm be given earnest and honest attention, for it is 
worthy of it. We have been pretty nearly asleep on this subject 
for more than twenty years, but we have future years for practice 
and intelligent observation. The conditions now are more favor- 
able than they have ever been, for examination into the merits of our 
various arms. With little of the lonely detachment and scouting 
work to do, while it used to form a great portion of our lives, with 
larger garrisons in most cases, and with greater facilities for exper- 
iment and research, we ought to learn a good deal. There has been 
a tendency of late years to fail into a rut, and to let carbine and rifle 
firing thrust everything out of place and occupy attention to the ex- 
clusion of everything else —just as signalling did some years ago. 

It is not an evidence of a good judgment or of an unprejudiced 
mind to condemn and dismiss the pistol without proper examination 
or consideration, as some do. How much of a friend of the pistol the 
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writer of the “Small Arms Firing Regulations” is, may be inferred 
from the fact that he gives ten pages to the explanation of its prac- 
tice, while devoting 308 to the rifle and carbine. 

These results of experience and observation in a single season 
are simply offered for what they may be worth, in the hope that 
others may do the same, and in the belief that we will be benefited 
by a full and free comparison of ideas. 

RICHARD A. WILLIAMS, 
Captain Eighth Cavalry. 





HOW TO «GET THERE.”—SHOES—BITS—REMOUNTS. 


ii THE Association is to completely fulfil its mission, it is evident 

that something more than the publication and discussion of pro- 
posed improvements and steps in advance is necessary. The very 
interesting papers and debates already published show that there is 
nolack of professional zeal and unity among our members; that weak 
points in our cavalry are noted, remedies proposed, and possibilities 
of great progress are outlined; but to accomplish any lasting good for 
the mounted service, the hopes and wishes of its friends must be 
crystallized into positive and definite plans for obtaining certain re- 
sults, and such plans puslied on and persisted in until carried through. 
Is not one of the most potent causes that deters officers from offering 
suggestions of value, by paper or in debate, the feeling, that after all 
nothing will result from one’s effort? Increasing years of service 
do but increase the notion of how difficult it is to accomplish any 
“change no matter how much desired, and discourage individual 
exertions. How many innovations proposed for professional ad- 
vancement, which seemed to have the approval of all who investiga- 
ted them, yet, failing to make headway against “red tape” and 
“routine” in their passage through “ the regular military channels,” 
have finally disappeared forever in some of the deep “ pigeon-holes ” 
which abound along that tortuous course! How many that could, 


by united and intelligent pushing, have been carried through to real- 


ization and adoption! This pushing of worthy measures is certainly 
the special province of the Association; of course beginning gradu- 
ally and upon those most urgently needed. The present is mani- 
festly an auspicious time for.such action. The War Department 
seems imbued with the spirit of change and progress and not at all 
averse to new plans or experiments which appear to be in the right 
direction. 

It will be the object of this article to briefly discuss a few sub- 
jects connected with our cavalry service that by common consent are 
admitted to be susceptible of improvement. And while not attempt- 
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ing to elaborate fixed and exact modes of accomplishing these im- 
provements, to outline some general plans which we may agree upon 
and follow up to completion. 

The subjects offered for consideration are : 

1. HorsEsHOoES AND SHOEING. 

2. Bits anp Birrina. 

3. REMOUNTs. 

There is probably no one point on which more independence is 


displayed by troop commanders than in shoeing. The main object 
of each, of course, is to try to get and keep a good blacksmith. Be- 
yond that some may order him ‘to follow the tactics,” others give 


various directions, and many simply hold him responsible that the 
troop horses are kept constantly shod in good shape. 

The general rules for shoeing proposed by the last board and 
adopted by the War Department, (G. O. 16, A. G. O. 1888), em- 
body primarily the idea that the knife must never be used to stimu- 
late growth by paring away, the result being really exactly the re- 
verse. 

As recorder, I obtained the views and experience of a large num- 
ber of officers, from all of which the Board reported: “A wide dif- 
ference of opinion in the army as to the merit of various shoes; but 
as the character of the service and the nature of the roads and 
soil naturally vary greatly in the different sections of country 
where mounted troops are stationed, difference of opinion should 
naturally be expected, and the Board thinks it advisable to allow 
a reasonable latitude to individual commanders in governing the 
shoeing of the horses of their command.” 

But, it may be added, that in this correspondence, where any 
change in the shoe was advocated, it was always in the direction of 
lighter shoes; as half or three-quarter shoes; or mere tips for the 
toes; or steel shoes narrow in the web, or as far as possible no shoes. 
The object, of course, being to allow the foot to remain as far as 
possible as nature intended it, and reduce to the minimum the weak- 
ening of the horn by rasping, cutting, and nail holes; to protect 
the sole and bars from mutilation; to permit natural frog pressure 
and a healthier growth ; and to avoid contraction and its attendant 
evils. 

So that though recent discussions of this matter apparently 
point to considerable diversity of opinion, it relates more to the 
question of how far we can do without shoeing in active service, and 
we may fairly assert that a large number of officers desire a lighter 
shoe, and do not like the Burden shoe. 
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Remepy.—That the Association ask and urge the War Depart- 
ment to issue one or more styles of shoe in lieu of a due proportion 
of the Burden shoe. Thus those who are satisfied with the Burden 
will not be antagonized. 

For those troop commanders who are satisfied with the Good- 


enough shoe in spite of its softness, it would be easy to have a cer- 
tain number bought and issued by the Quartermaster’s Department ; 
get some Corcoran shoes for their admirers. The shoe which the 


board recommended to be generally furnished was to have “a flat 
foot surface (which the Burden has not) in order to give a level bearing 
all around; a concave ground surface; six countersunk nail holes—to 
be not heavier and thicker at the heel than at the toe, as in the Burden 
shoe, and be much lighter than the Burden shoe.” The Quartermaster’s 
Department which keeps on adding yearly to its list of articles for 
the comfort and efficiency of the soldier would certainly be willing 
to get a due proportion of improved shoes—and the ordnance corps, 
Iam sure, would make light steel shoes which would be by far the 
best of all, if only made to feel that thereby great satisfaction 
would be given to the service. 

But that the Association must wn/te and persist in judicious etfort 
to gain such an end—it may be cited that the Board of Cavalry 
Equipments, among whom were Colonel Roy ati, Colonel Henry and 
Captain Dorst recommended and made elaborate plans of a shoe in 
most essentials the same as the one proposed by the later board. 
Their proceedings were unearthed from some pigeon-hole in Wash- 
ington and furnished the later board. From office marks and en- 
dorsements their shoe seemed to have been well thought of; but 
back to their slumbers along with the later proceedings went “all 
the papers in the case,” and it is needless to add that their rest is 
likely to be undisturbed unless the matter is stirred up by those 
really interested. 

BITS AND BITTING, 

Through the whole catalogue from the heaviest and severest of 
ring bits, a jerk of which will pull the average horse back on his 
haunches, to the other extreme of light and mild bits, one principle 
applies : 

To get the best results, the bit must be fitted to the individual horse’s 
mouth, 

This cannot be accomplished with our Shoemaker bit. Its three 
sizes seem to differ chiefly in the height of the “ port,” a variation 
that may produce in number two and three increased severity. But 
as the width of the opening of the port is about the same in all three 
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sizes, it admits of no fitting to tongues of different size. Indeed 
about the only sitting that can be done is lengthening or shortening 
the cheek-straps, or altering the curb-strap. 

No allowance is made for difference in width of horses’ mouths 
or difference in fullness and thickness of their gums—the mouth- 
piece being the same in length and in thickness in all three sizes. 
Yet the best authorities agree that in choosing a bit for a horse an 
important point to look at is the distance between the cheek-pieces, 
—this determines the length of the mouth-piece and it should vary 
according to the width of the horse’s mouth. 

Our bit is generally too wide for most horses, and flops from side 
to side in the average mouth, yet I have lately seen a troop horse, 
not extremely large, whose mouth was too wide for any Shoemaker 
bit. Upon having the bit made over and the mouth-piece length- 
ened, the animal has lost his reputation of being headstrong and 
unruly. 

The varying thickness of horses’ gums and size of tongues 
should be met by similar differences in thickness or diameter of the 
mouth-piece, and width of opening of the port. 

Captain Carr, First Cavalry. in his article on Proper Bitting ( No. 
2, JouRNAL), says: “It seems strange that with what is in other re- 
spects the lightest and best horse equipment ever devised for cav- 
alry service, we should allow our best efforts toward perfection to be 


paralyzed by the employment of a bit like that now in use.” 

In milder terms, not to excite controversy and delay results, it 
may still be affirmed that improvements in the bit have not kept 
pace with those in other articles of our equipment. 

Remepy.— That the Association cause to be prepared patterns of 
a bit and get the Ordnance Department to make and furnish it in 


lieu of a due proportion of the Shoemaker bit. 

I do not think that the Ordnance Corps would object to making 
at Rock Island any bit desired and in seven or eight sizes. 

Thus those officers who prefer the Shoemaker bit will not be 
disturbed nor feel that they are interfered with by theorists or en- 
thusiasts on this subject—and those who desire a different one will 
receive it. 

To carry weight, let it be the real wish of the Association that 
the new bit should not be a startling departure from the one we are 
accustomed to, or lengthy argument will arise and prevent accom- 
plishment. 

Ofticers like Captain Carr, Lieutenant RoBertson and others who 
have already been heard from on this matter, would presumably be 
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of the number to offer patterns, and would, doubtless, embody in 
them the results of their experience as to the other variations; such 
as relative length of upper and lower branches; reduction of 
weight; width and mode of attachment of curb-strap. The present 
curb-strap wears away very fast, so that a sudden pull by the horse 
cuts it through; I have recently seen half a dozen that were nearly 
new, cut through by horses trying to “bolt” at pistol practice. 

The main point, however, is to get real variations in any bit 
adopted, so that by using different numbers or sizes some actual fit- 
ting and selection for different horses can be done. Careful fitting, 
with light sensible bits, will do more than anything else towards en- 
abling us to move large bodies in line at exact gaits. 

And now that mounted revolver practice is made a matter of 
record and comparison, there is no place in which the results of im- 
provement in bitting will be more readily shown. Comfort to the 
horse will give ease and safety to the rider in handling his pistol, 
and consequently improved scores. 

REMOUNTS. 

It is with some hesitation that I venture to include this subject 
with the other two discussed in this article—as it was the avowed 
intention to speak only of matters on which there was enough 
unanimity of opinion to warrant the hope of harmonious action and 
consequent accomplishment. 

While there is little or no dissent from the idea that our pres- 
ent way of getting horses for the service can be improved, the 
methods proposed differ widely. The importance of the subject 
and the desirability of making even the smallest steps in advance, 
should be a sufficient appeal for us to lay aside elaborate plans that 
seem unlikely to be carried out at present, and unite in working for 
what can probably be obtained to start with. For if the results are 
but slight at first, evidence of their being in the right direction will 
ensure our obtaining further and further concessions, and in the end 
full realization. 

Under a mode recently followed for a few years, a contract is 
made with the lowest bidder at some particular place at Louisville, 
St. Louis, ete., to furnish a certain number. Horses are presented 
to and inspected by a civilian hired for the purpose by the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and if “passed” the money is paid by an 
officer of the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Some of the defects inherent in this method are: 

First. The successful bidder fills his contract by sub-letting, or 
else reaches the distant portions of territory from which he draws, by 
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sub-agents, middlemen or minor dealers. Take out their various 
profits, also the expense of bringing the stock in to the point of de- 
livery, it is easily seen that the figure offered the breeder must be so 
low as to purchase only a class of horses inferior to what is attain- 


able at the contract price. 

It may be replied, that horses delivered or offered for sale at a 
central point like St. Louis, must be a little higher than if sought 
out individually on the farm; but this is one of the unnecessary 
expenses of the system, the remedy for which will be spoken of 


later on. 

Second. There is almost nothing to be done when new horses with 
disqualifying defects are finally received by the troop commander. 
They are often purchased just before or just after the new fiscal year 
begins, then banged around in cars and stock yards for days and 
nights of mid-summer heat and thirst; and possibly then herded 
and driven over miles of dry desert or alkaline plains. Every batch 
of new, green horses must have on arrival, some which are out of con- 
dition, sick with distempers and other disorders, or injured in sight. 
head or limb. An examining board at this stage is hardly ever able 
to accomplish much. The present system does not seem to comtem- 
plate any inspection ; but should a board be convened to act on certain 
horses, any defect will be alleged to have been entirely produced en 
route, or any how, increased to a disqualifying degree on the jour- 
ney. The horse will be left in the post quartermaster’s hands for 
recuperation and finally the troop commander, who knows he may 
not get another in his place for a couple of years, or even more, will 
generally take the horse if he can be used at all, and will simply 
“ growl.” 

Purchase from a contractor, by a board of officers, which was fol- 
lowed for some years previous to this method, had the draw-back 
that officers were not always selected on account of capability or ex- 
perience: 

The price paid per head varied so from year to year that breeders 
could not look for a steady market by selling to the government. 
Hence, the board could never tell whether it would find suitable 
horses in any particular locality and would often have to make un- 
successful journeys far and wide. Then the contractor, in despair 
because good horses were not offered, and poor ones were not ac- 
cepted, would probably protest to the Quartermaster’s Department 
that the whole business was at a standstill, that there was little 
prospect of ever filling the contract, owing to the extreme exactions 
of the board, ete. 
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As a result, such members as were considered too hard to 
satisfy would be relieved, or the board entirely dissolved, and such 
horses as the contractor could get would have to be accepted, whether 
up to the mark or not, and paid for by an officer of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

This way of finally expediting the business has evidently led to 
the mode of having no board at all, and accepting without question 
whatever horses the inspector chooses to take. Now it is evident that 
this is no real improvement on the board system. 

While not intending to attack the skill or integrity of any of the 
present citizen inspectors, which would provoke controversy and in- 
volve delays, it needs no argument to prove that if a board (even if 
composed of cavalry officers not specially skilled as examiners) has 


to decline nearly all the horses offered by the contractor, as not up to 
the standard, that certainly the same contractor cannot present any better 
horses to a quartermaster’s agent, at the same contract price. 

The deep seated root of the trouble lies in the fact that the type 
of horse wanted for cavalry is growing scarcer and scarcer in the 
United States. 

The demands of trade are leading to the dissemination of the 


heavy Percheron and Clydesdale strains amongst breeders, for draft 
purposes; or else, attention is devoted entirely to raising trotters, 
that may “lower the record’; or to thoroughbred running horses. 
And so far has this been carried that officers of experience declare 
that in many localities where suitable horses were obtainable a few 
years ago, the types have changed so fast and so completely, that 
horses adapted for cavalry have now almost disappeared entirely. 
A step in advance was begun last year, (1888). <A contract at 
Leavenworth for a number of cavalry horses provided for their inspee- 
tion by a board consisting of “a commissioned officer of the army, one 
veterinary surgeon and a civilian inspector.” The contract price was 
only $121.75 for each horse delivered and accepted. It would have 
been easy to predict the rejection of an immense number of horses, 
and consequent delay and trouble. Of course this method leaves the 
power in our own hands, but, as long as the contract system is fol- 
lowed, it is almost impossible to prevent bids being made at figures 
so low on account of competition as to ensure just such results. 
Remepy.—That the Association urge the authorities in Wash- 
ington to abolish the contract system and to allow purchase in open 
market. This would require but the change of a few words in leg- 
islative action, and there could scarcely be any objection except 
that it would involve a little more work and time to get the num- 
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ber of horses required. On the other hand, this delay would be 
an advantage, for some horses would be bought later on in the 
fiscal year, toward winter, when prices always drop, or if in any 
particular locality there were advantages in waiting till the follow- 
ing spring, this could be done. The horses would then be shipped 
to the extreme southern posts at a colder season and arrive in better 
condition. 

If citizen inspectors select al/ the horses required, they could 
certainly do better and would, perhaps, be pleased and stimulated to 
greater exertions if allowed to buy in open market. If I am not 
mistaken, there is at least one inspector who is employed perma- 
nently. It would be very little additional expense to permit him to 
travel constantly, picking up a good horse here and there right on 
the farm, and have it shipped from the nearest railroad station to 
any point at which an officer of the Quartermaster’s Department is 
stationed. The extra cost of sending an individual horse or a few 
horses would not be very much greater than by the car-load, and 
would be more than covered by the cheaper first cost of the animals. 

The foregoing remedy is suggested as what can be done without 
incurring the opposition of the Quartermaster’s Department—for 
this would still leave the purchase entirely in their hands, horses 
being bought by their own employes or by officers of that depart- 
ment, and handled until transferred to a troop entirely by that 
department. 

I agree fully with Major Sumner in his remarks on Captain 
Harris’ article in the JournAL, March 1888—that our horses should 
be bought by boards of cavalry officers of experience, and that every 
officer on the board should “sign the report of inspection and be 
held responsible for each horse.” 

But, as he also says, “Neglect to perform this duty properly on 
the part of cavalry officers has no doubt caused the framing of the 
law now in force.” At all events, it was partly from this and from the 
other causes already noticed, that caused the system to be changed. 
If a board, composed as has been mentioned at Leavenworth, is al 
ways convened we can hardly ask more as long as the contract system 
is followed. There are, however, some other plans which I would 
urge the Association to consider. 

PartiAL RemMEpIEs.—As in case of entire purchase by citizen in- 
spectors, let the “open market system” be followed, but in this 
scheme endeavor to get the Quartermaster General to allot only 
part of the available funds to pay for horses selected by his agents, 
and then send a part to regimental or post quartermasters spec- 
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ially for disbursement for horses that may be purchased by troop 
commanders or by boards of officers. 

At certain posts, in this way, there would gradually get to be a 
steady supply of horses brought in from the neighborhood each 
year, as it became known that the government would purchase at a 
good figure, and that the money would be paid at once. 

To encourage farmers and breeders, the price paid at a western 
post for a horse accepted there, should be higher than in Illinois or 
Missouri, for the government would have saved the transportation 
expenses. 

At other posts where there was no likelihood of acceptable horses 
being brought in for sale, it would be quite practicable to permit 
troop commanders in the fall, after target, drill and maneuver sea- 
sons are ended, to travel more or less extensively through certain 
likely districts and draw checks on the post quartermaster when 
proper horses were found. In cases where by December Ist there 
was still money in the latter’s hands, which it had been impossible 
to disburse judiciously, there would yet be plenty of time to return 
it to department or division headquarters, or to the Quartermaster 
General, and have it used in better localities early in the winter when 
owners will sell the cheapest. 

One plan proposed, of a depot in charge of selected cavalry offi- 


cers, Where all newly purchased horses shall be sent to be trained 
and broken and then sent to troops colored and matched, we can 
hardly expect to inaugurate without encountering opposition from 
the Quartermaster’s Department. It can be gradually worked up, 
possibly by using new horses in the troops at Fort Riley for a year, 
and drafting from there to adjacent regiments, replacing these again 


by new ones. 

But small depots in charge of the Quartermaster’s Department 
‘an be started without difficulty or antagonism; and under select 
officers of that corps, the money gradually obtained for increasing 
the size and scope of their ‘plant’ will be greater than officers of 
the line could obtain. 

The very best kind of remounts would be obtained from a gov- 
ernment breeding establishment, as selecting and mingling of differ- 
ent strains would be always in the direction of producing exactly 
the type desired. Possibly many officers think with Captain Harris, 
that it is almost useless to consider this scheme, as there is no prob- 
ability of carrying it through at present; but an entering wedge in 
that direction will not be hard to obtain, nor interfere with the 
other proposed remedies. Let the Association work in unison with 
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the authorities in Washington for just a line in the next appropria- 
tion bill, providing for the purchase of a few stallions by the Quar- 


termaster’s Department. 

Captain Ponp or some other officer of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partinent at Fort Riley, who would be interested in such work, could 
make arrangements to have proper mares brought in there from the 
country about, or to take the stallions on short tours; satisfactory 


colts to be taken at certain rates. 

The expense would be trifling at first, a few enlisted men from 
the large garrison at Riley, could be easily spared from certain 
duties, to handle and care for sires and colts; and the Quartermas- 
ter General would certainly get from year to year larger sums and 
finally build up an establishment of which his corps and the army at 
large would be proud. 

As only a few stallions would probably be appropriated for at 
first, the matter of who should buy them might well be left aside, 
even if some one most eminently adapted for the work did not hap- 
pen to be selected by the Secretary of War at first; the main thing 
being to “feel our way” for a few years, until the scheme is matured 
enough to speak for itself by its good results. Then appropriations 
will be more and more freely bestowed. 

The wonderful building up of our new navy bears witness that 
there is no hesitation in voting money for what is shown to be 
proper and legitimate for a nation of sixty millions of people. 

To sum up: There would be then, 1. Part of the funds disbursed 
by the Quartermaster’s Department, as at present, but in “open 
market.” 2. Part turned over to regimental and post quartermasters ; 
if not used to be returned in time to be spent as the first part. 
3. Gradual formation of sub-depots, also of one larger depot at 
Riley. 4. Beginning of a breeding farm there. 

No matter what changes the future may bring in our weapons, 
ammunition, tactics or drill_—one thing remains constant: The 
need of each trooper for a short-coupled, clean-limbed, sound, active, 
and nimble horse, of medium size, with enough “coarseness” to make 
him hardy and tough in the field, and enough good blood to render him 
spirited, intelligent and kind; rationally shod, so that he may belie 
the adage that one horse can wear out four pairs of legs; and care- 
fully bitted, so that he understands and obeys the slightest pressure 
of rein or leg, and thus accords to his rider the utmost freedom in 
the use of his weapons. 


Is not this within our reach? 
WM. BAIRD, 
First Lieutenant Sixth Cavalry. 
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“The cavalry here caused the loss of this action.” —F. J. Porter. 


HE battle of Gaines’ Mill was remarkable for its sanguinary 
character and the stubborn resistance offered by the Federal 
troops. The entire force brought into action by General Porrrr, 
did not exceed 29,000 men, while that on the Confederate side could 
not have been less than 68,500.* 

On the night of the 26th and the morning of the 27th of June, 
1862, it will be remembered, Porter withdrew his command from 
its advanced position, and formed line of battle facing the west and 
north, on the slope of a plateau in the vicinity of Gaines’ Mill, cov- 
ering the roads leading from Gaines’ House, New Cold Harbor, 
and Old Cold Harbor to Despatch Station on the Richmond and 
York River R. R. The part of the plateau occupied, trended in 
a southeasterly and northwesterly direction, nearly parallel to the 
Chickahominy, the westerly end turning somewhat abruptly toward 
the south, and falling into a rather steep descent, united with a 
low, open and marshy strip of land along the river. At the foot 
of the plateau on the north and west side was a small stream flow- 
ing southerly and emptying its waters into the Chickahominy. The 
slope of the plateau on this side was fringed with a dense wood, 
which embraced both banks of the stream. From this fringe 
a “PORTER'S infantry and artillery according to General WEps in “ The Peninsula,’ numbered 
19,864men. Hesays that 671 of the regular cavalry under General Emory were put in position 
covering the bridges across the Chickahominy and the communication with the rest of the 
army onthe right bank. This is an error,as General Emory had joined STONEMAN with this 
force on the 26th and was falling back toward the White House. The Fourth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry was placed near Alexander's Bridge. This regiment, with General CooKE’s command, 
and a detachment of the Eighth Illinois, constituted all the cavalry in the Gaines’ Mill fight, 
in all, about 1,100sabers. SLocum in his report says his command was about 8,000 strong. This 
would make PorTEr’s whole strengh on the field 28,964 men. 

The Count of Paris places the strength of the Confederate army on the 26th of June, 1862, 
at 91,000 men. Deducting MAGRUDER’s force of 25,090 and the losses sustained on the 26th at 
Beaver-dam Creek — which could not have been less than 500 men — we have 68,500 on the 
Confederate side. 

The combined losses in killed and wounded were at least 14,000, being a fraction less than 
fifteen per cent. of the number engaged. 
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of wood the ground has a gentle slope upward toward the east, 
and is open and uninterrupted by obstacles of any kind. It varies 
in width from about 400 to 1,000 yards; the south and east sides, 
sloping irregularly toward the river, merge into a strip of undulat- 
ing bottom land varying from 300 to 800 yards in width. 

Bridges had been constructed at several points over the river, in 
rear of the position Porrer had selected, for the use of the Army of 
the Potomac during its occupancy of the line of the Chickahominy. 

Syke’s division was placed on the right of the line and More's 
on the left, following the trend of the north and west slopes of the 
plateau. The line of the left wing, being in the timber along the 
foot of these slopes, extended only a short distance to the left of the 
road leading from Gaines’ House toward the the southeast over the 
plateau, thus leaving a portion of the wood on the extreme left, un- 
occupied. McCa.u’s division, as a reserve, was placed about 600 
yards in rear and opposite More's right. The batteries of the left 
wing, including a number attached to McCa.u’s division, which 
could not be placed in position on the front, were held in reserve 
along the brow of the plateau. Three of them, Ropertson’s U. S. 
Horse, Easton’s and Kerns’ Pennsylvania, were on the extreme 
left and rear, a few yards in front of the eastern brow, facing the 
unoccupied wood about 500 yards in front. RoBrrtson was farthest 
to the left, covering the approaches via the bottom land. The 
portion of the reserve cavalry division, present, was placed in posi- 
tion on the extreme left and rear of our line, some 200 yards from 
the foot of the south and east slopes of the plateau, facing the west 
and covering the bottom land in that direction. 

As there have been so many misrepresentations, and since from 
these misrepresentations so many misconceptions have arisen in re- 
gard to the part taken by the cavalry division in this battle, and the 
number engaged, I deem it best, before proceeding further, to give 
the organization and numbers in detail. ‘The division was composed 
of two skeleton brigades. The first (General Cooke personally in 
charge ) consisted of Troops “A,” “D,” “FP,” «H” and “TI,” Fifth U. 
S. Cavalry, Captain C. J. Wurrtne, commanding, about 220 sabers; 
and Troops “A,” “B,” “©,” “K,” “F” and “H,” Sixth Pennsylvania 
Lancers (as it was designated at the time,) Colonel R. H. Rusu, 
commanding, about 250 sabers. The second brigade (Colonel G. A. H. 
BLAKE, First U.S. Cavalry,) consisted of Troops “A,” “C,” “F” and 
“H,” First U. S. Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel W. N. Grier, com- 
manding, about 125 sabers; and the Provost Guard of the division, 
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Lieutenant Bak, Sixth U. S. Cavalry, commanding, 39 sabers. 
Total strength for the division about 634 sabers. 

The division maneuvered in squadron formation, double rank; 
the Fifth U.S. Cavalry forming two and a half squadrons; the First 
two, and the Sixth Pennsylvania three squadrons. The tactical 
disposition on the field was that of contiguous close columns of reg- 
iments, the Fifth U. 8. Cavalry on the right, the First U.S. Cavalry 
in the center, and the Sixth Pennsylvania on the left. 

By 11:30 a. M. the dispositions of the forces heretofore men- 
tioned were about finished, and we awaited the first onslaught of the 
enemy who was approaching. Soon a heavy attack by A. P. Hiti’s 
division began on Syke’s front, and by 12 m. it had reached to the 
right of More.u’s division. This attack was speedily repelled, 
the enemy falling back in disorder. About two hours after, a sec- 
ond attack was made Ly the combined divisions of LonestreEtT and 
Ht, this also was repulsed; and at about 5:30 p. Mm. these divisions 
—reénforced by a part of Jackson's army—made a third attack 
which engaged our entire line, but was as unsuccessful in its results 
as the former ones. 

Soon after the second attack, McCatu’s division was sent forward 
to reénforce our line, and later SLtocum’s of the Sixth Corps—which 
had been sent across the river—was added to it, thus leaving the 
line without any infantry support to fall back upon in case of a re- 
verse. Every available infantryman had been sent into action to 
repel these assaults of the enemy, and nowhere on the field, in rear 
of the left, were there any troops except the reserve cavalry, and 
the batteries heretofore mentioned. 

A little after 6 p. M. the troops of the enemy which had made the 
successive attacks upon us, having been reénforced by JAcKSON’s re- 
serves, made a general attack throughout our entire front. This 
attack was stubbornly resisted for some time, when suddenly the 
center and left gave way under the pressure of overwhelming num- 
bers, most of our troops falling back ina disordered condition. A few 
regiments, however, keeping up their organizations, turned and de- 
livered a fire while in retreat, while others were completely broken 
up, the men scattering and pushing to the rear as fast as possible. 
The reserve artillery was thus left without any support, and some of 
the batteries limbered up and moved to the rear. 

Just after the center and left had been broken, and our troops 
were in full retreat, a brigade of the enemy’s infantry ( PIcKETT’s) 
appeared at the edge of the wood on our extreme left, in front of the 
batteries previously referred to, and began to move toward them. 
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The batteries opened fire upon it with spherical case and shell. The 
enemy kept advancing, and the batteries having no support, the one 
on the left began limbering up. At this moment the cavalry divi- 
sion moved toward the batteries, and when it had gotten quite near 
the left battery General CooKE noticed this movement, and rode to- 
ward the battery commander and told him_to go into battery and 
he would support him with his cavalry. The pieces went into bat- 
tery and commenced firing again at the advancing foe. The cavalry 
division was halted on the slope in rear of the batteries just below 
the brow of the plateau. General Cooke examined the ground in 
front and finding our position unfavorable for a charge (as I sup- 
posed ) on account of the batteries in our front, moved the command 
by the left flank around the slope, so as to bring it into line facing 
the prolongation of the enemy's line. While the command was in 
this position, he rode forward and surveyed the ground; returning, 
he ordered the division to move toward its old position and when it 


arrived opposite the interval between the batteries, it formed line 


of close columns by regiments, in rear of the batteries, facing the 
front. 

During these maneuvers the enemy advanced slowly toward the 
batteries, only halting to load and deliver fire. The batteries replied 
with long range projectiles until the enemy had approached to 
within about 100 yards, when canister was used, the firing becom- 
ing very rapid. The enemy halted, and his line wavered under the 
effect of this fire. Large gaps could be seen in his ranks in front of 
the batteries,—the right and left of the line was hardly touched,— 
the fire being too much concentrated. As we stood watching this 
fierce contest, our position was unmasked to the enemy on the right, 
as he ascended the gentle slope. We were then subjected to a severe 
fire, the First U.S. Cavalry and the Sixth Pennsylvania suffering 
heavily.* Soon the batteries almost ceased firing, their ammuni- 
tion becoming exhausted. The enemy, taking advantage of this 
lull, moved forward. The right battery began to limber up; the 
vannoneers and drivers of the other battery began to leave their 
pieces and go to the rear, this battery being so much cut up by the loss 
of officers, men, horses and injury to material that it was impossible 
to bring the pieces away. About the time the batteries ceased firing, 
General CooKE, who was in front of our line, turned to Captain Wurr- 
inG and directed him to charge his regiment, and then going about, 


*In the First U.S. Cavalry, one officer wounded, four enlisted men killed and eighteen 


wounded. 
n the Sixth Pennsylvania Cavalry, one officer wounded, five enlisted men killed and five 


wounded. 
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proceeded to the left flank of the division. Captain Wuarrtina, after 
Waiting a few moments, gave the command to move forward. The 
sabers of the men were in their scabbards. I partly turned to my 
men and ordered them to “ draw saber” and this command was taken 
up all along the line. 

Qu position was so close to the enemy that, almost as soon as 
we were in motion, we took the gallop, increasing the speed as much 
as possible as we proceeded onward; but, as we did not have suffi- 
cient space in front to take the charging gait, we could not reach 
his line in full career. Arriving near the line, we were received by 

¥ . ; ‘ ; 
a heavy fire from the right and front, the effect of which placed all 
the officers except one, hors de combat and quite a number of men,— 
thus destroying the cohesion of our front. A part of the command 
passed forward and through the ranks of the enemy, while frag- 
ments turned to the right and moved to the rear. 

Our casualties were great. Lieutenant Sweet was killed. Cap- 
tain CHAMBLIss, Lieutenants ARNOLD,* Watkins and MALEY wounded, 
and Captain Wuitine injured by his horse being killed and falling 
upon him. Three enlisted men were killed, twenty-five wounded, and 
twenty-four missing. Total commissioned and_ enlisted killed, 
wounded and missing fifty-eight. Twenty-four horses were known 
to have been killed. 

When that portion of the command which was intact struck the 
enemy, his line wavered and was broken here and there, and it was 
some little time before ifs continuity was restored. If the charge 
had been followed up by the other portion of the division, it would 
have probably resulted in crushing the enemy’s extreme right, as 
everything was made favorable to that end by the charge of the Fifth 
U.S. Cavalry. Even after the enemy had recovered from his con- 
fusion, he failed to move forward to take possession of the guns that 
remained, but waited as if expecting another attack. But the Sixth 

* The bullet which struck me came from the right and front, passing through my left leg 
and entering the horse’s flank. When struck, the horse gave a plunge forward and fell on his 
leftside, I under him. He was dead before I left him. I disengaged myself, and it was not 
until I attempted to stand up, that I had any idea of being wounded. Looking around, 
through the dust and smoke, I found the enemy near me in confusion, and taking advantage 
of it, hobbled to the crest of the hill and partly down the slope, where in a few moments I 
saw one of our men (a bandsman of the regiment) passing by, leading a horse. I hailed him, 
he recognized me, and coming up helped me mount the spare horse. Just then shells from 
the enemy’s guns began to fly over our heads. The man rode off in a southerly direction and 
I moved toward the east, keeping under the brow of the hill in rear of the ADAM’s house. 
Coming to a hedge fence with a ditch on the far side—and the firing becoming warmer and 
closer — I put my horse to the jump. He made a magnificent leap but unfortunately his hind 
feet just touched the farther bank, the earth gave way and he fell backward into the ditch, I 
under him. I lay there stunned for some little time. Recovering my senses, I found my 
horse gone. I scrambled out of the ditch and dragged myself for some distance, ( being hid- 


den by the hedge), to an open space of ground near our line. One of our pieces coming 
along, I was picked up, placed on the trail and carried to the hospital just in rear.—A. 
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Pennsylvania had been withdrawn (to support RoBeErtson’s battery 
which retired safely), just as we were making the charge, and the 
First U.S. Cavalry, although its brigade commander had been ordered 
to support us, and charge if necessary, had ordered it to the rear 
just after we struck the enemy, thus leaving this little detachment 
of 220 sabers to do battle against fearful odds. 

The troopers did not retire through, or in front of any of the in- 
tact batteries as has been reported, as at the time the charge was 
made, al] pieces which could be moved were about going to the rear, 
those remaining on the field being in sucha condition that they 
could not be gotten off, particularly, in view of the fact that the in 
fantry which should have supported these batteries, retreated, leav 
ing them to combat, alone, the overwhelming forces advancing 
against them. The batteries were handled skilfully and dealt fear- 
ful havoc in the enemy’s ranks, and they did not succumb until 
their ammunition gave out and quite a number of officers, men and 
horses had been killed and wounded.* 

The battle closed with the charge of the Fifth U.S. Cavalry. 
Most of the retreating troops were rallied on the plateau near the 
river under the protection of our remaining batteries and cavalry. 
The enemy, observing reénforcements coming up, did not press for- 
ward, but contented himself with firing a few shots from his artil- 
lery, and night approaching, both armies remained quiet in position. 

General Porter attributed the loss of this battle to the cavalry. 
He says—in his letter to General Sera Wittrams, Assistant Adju- 
tant General to General McCLe.uan, dated Harrison's Bar, July 4, 
1862, in which he recommended the removal of General CooKE from 
command of the cavalry—that “I was horrified to find cavalry 
charging through the batteries on my left and the men fleeing in 
terror. The cavalry there caused the loss of this action+ and the 
abandonment of eight pieces of artillery.” 

This statement is unjust to the cavalry and must have been made 
without due knowledge and consideration. It is also preposterous, 
in view of the fact that the enemy brought against our exhausted 
and attenuated forces, at the last attack, fresh troops in overwhelm- 


ing numbers. 

*In the right battery, Captain KERNS was wounded, seven enlisted men killed and eleven 
wounded, making in all nineteen killed and wounded. Ten horses were killed and two guns 
lost. One hundred and thirty-eight spherical case, thirty-six shell and seventy-five canister 
were fired by this battery. 

In the left battery, Captain Easton was killed, Lieutenant Stirr wounded, two enlisted 
men killed, five wounded and four missing. In all thirteen killed, wounded and missing. 
This battery lost its four guns. 


+ The italics in quotations are mine.—A. 
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The handful of cavalrymen who made the charge could not have 
influenced the result even if they had charged through the batteries 
as he says they did. 

Before closing this subject I desire to submit a few extracts from 
the reports made at the time by some of the officers who commanded 
troops in this action. 

General Moret, commanding the left division, says: “About 
6:30 o’clock they came on in irresistible force and throwing them- 
selves chiefly against the center and left, swept us from the ground 
by overwhelming numbers and compelled us to retire. * * * As 
we retired the artillery opened fire from the left and rear but the 
pressure was so great that the troops could not be rallied except in 
small bodies to support it.” 

General BUTTERFIELD, commanding a brigade of this division 
which constituted the extreme left of the infantry on the line, says: 
“Finding it useless to attempt longer to hold the ground every 
effort was made to form a new line in rear and gradually withdraw 
the brigade under cover of the batteries on our right. Twice did 
the greater portion of the command form and deliver a fire with a 
bravery and gallantry worthy of better success while the enemy pur- 


sued hotly in over-powering numbers. * * * The firing of the 
artillery closed the scene and saved us from destruction.” 


General MARTINDALE, commanding the center brigade of the left 
division, says: “The enemy came on. * * * It was a very 
stubborn and prolonged assault in which the enemy hada very great 
preponderance of force. At once the whole line gave away and re- 
tired in disorder.” 

General GriFFIN who commanded the right brigade of the left 
division, says: “The artillery by order of General Porter and 
under my direction opened fire upon the enemy advancing upon our 
left, but it was too late. Our infantry had already commenced to fall 
back and nothing being left to give confidence to the artillery men it 
was impossible to make them stand to their work.” 

General Seymour, commanding a brigade in McCaL.v’s division, 
says: “Towards evening both the right and the left of the line 
were forced. The enemy came through in great numbers and from 
the edge of the woods poured a fire upon the artillery. The batter- 
ies had already played an important part. They now endeavored to 
drive the enemy and opened with rapidity and precision but could 
not contend successfully against the bullets of the infantry at this 
short range.” 
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General SyKEs who commanded the right division and whose 
troops were not influenced by the reported bad conduct of the 
cavalry, says: “It was now 5:30 p.m. The enemy still continued 
to pour in fresh troops against the 4500 men who had bafiled him at 
every point since 11 a. mM. Colonel Bart.Lerr posted the regiments 
of his brigade with great daring in front and around the McGuerr 
house and firmly maintained himself until the center of Porrer’s 
army was pierced. This much for the right of my line. On the left 
when the enemy had pushed back the troops opposed to him, the 
Tenth, Eleventh and Seventeenth U.S. Infantry were brought for- 
ward * * *%* but the tide was too strong for them. * * % 
These battalions exhausted and out of ammunition sullenly retired 
along the slope in rear of McGure’s house and united with the rest 
of the division at its base.” 

General Merritt, (then captain and aide-de-camp,) who witnessed 
what took place on the left, says in a letter to the Adjutant General 
U.S. Army, dated February 28, 1864: “The cavalry did much on 
that field to restore the fortunes of the day in charging and supporting 
under the most merciless fire, batteries which otherwise, on account 
of having no support, would have been obliged to retire much earlier 
than they did, thus suspending a fire that kept the enemy in check.” 

Not one of the officers connected with the batteries, we were sup- 


porting —in submitting their reports—imade any allusion to having 
lost their guns through the conduct of the cavalry. As to “ fleeing 
in terror.” the cavalry must have recovered from it very quickly as 


they were on hand immediately after, to stay the advance of the 
Confederates. 

The extracts given above could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
sufficient have been quoted to show that General PorTeR was wrong 
in attributing his defeat to the cavalry, whereby he did it a great 
injustice. 

Instead of censure, the highest praise should have been awarded 
to it, for thus sacrificing itself to support batteries which other- 
wise would have retired without checking the victorious enemy, who 
were about to envelop our left and center; this combined effort, of 
the batteries and cavalry, giving time and opportunity to our in- 
fantry to retreat to a safe position, where, with fresh troops the 
enemy was held at bay until too late in the day for him to make an- 
other attack, 

A. K. ARNOLD, 
Lieutenant Colonel First Cavalry. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FOOT COMBAT IN THE 
RUSSIAN ARMY. 


MVHE result of the discussions and investigations concerning cav- 

alry that have been going on in Russia since 1875 has been 
the conversion of the various types of cavalry into a single body of 
dragoons. The cossacks were already within this designation, but 
they have now been distributed in certain proportion to the regular 
divisions. These changes have been so novel in Europe that they 
have provoked the widest discussion, and it is evident that the effect 
has been to change the entire character of the mounted service. 
The Russians and their neighbors have given the most careful study 
to the many questions involved and the most diverse opinions have 


been promulgated. Full particulars have been given in “Les Ten- 
dences Actuelles de la Cavalerie Russe” by Gaston Sarnt-CHAPELLE, 
Captain of the Thirteenth Dragoons. After quoting largely from 
the writings of soldiers of many lands, the author takes up the 
tactical instruction of cavalry for foot combat, as provided in the 


Russian regulations of 1884. 

The manual is divided into two parts; one precise, containing 
formal rules for the execution of the different tactical movements; 
the other didactic in character, and containing a set of doctrines 
which should govern the employment of cavalry on foot. 

The tactical part lays down the rule that nothing less than a 
platoon should be dismounted, and that when a squadron is acting 
separately, only exceptionally favorable circumstances would justify 
the dismounting of all the platoons. The fighting on foot embraces 
two kinds, the ordinary and that of the reénforced line. In the 
former one man in three, and in the latter one man in six, remains 
mounted to hold the horses. Both the light and heavy skirmish 
lines may be formed from line or column. The dismounted platoons 
retain their designations, and form in double rank in advance of the 
horses at a distance of half the front of the squadron. All intervals 
and distances are the same as when mounted. 
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The regiment is dismounted from line, line of columns, rears of 
columns, and column of squadrons. 

With regard to commands and signals, the ATTENTION, preceding 
a command or a signal, signifies that only the reserves, or the closed 
fractions are addressed. The RALLY indicates danger of cavalry. 
The signals are rarely used, and the whistle serves to attract the 
attention of the troopers. 

The dismounted squadron displays a chain of skirmishers upon 
a front of 100 to 120 paces. A support follows at about 500 paces, 
and approaches nearer as the chain closes on the enemy. The first 
line advances by successive rushes of about 100 paces. When about 
200 paces from the objective, it executes a file-fire, the supports join, 
and the whole squadron moves forward at a run. At fifty paces 
they give the Hurrah! and throw themselves upon the enemy. In 
the ordinary dismounted fighting, the led horses move to shelter and 
follow the dismounted groups as much as possible. They move for- 
ward as rapidly as possible to meet the dismounted men when the 
latter are ready'to mount. In the heavy skirmish line the horses 
are left in place, and are then protected by a mounted body, the 
strength of which is of course variable. This takes post at platoon 
distance in front of the horses and detaches patrols and videttes on 


its flanks and rear. Its mission is to pursue a beaten enemy in case 
the foot fighters are successful, or in a contrary ‘ase, to extricate 
and protect the latter while they are rejoining their mounts. The 
mounted reserve must also maintain communication with the foot 
troopers and protect their flanks. 


Omitting other minor details, which somewhat resemble our own, 
we will go to the second part of the regulations which gives general 
instructions, to serve as a guide for the tactical application of the 
formations heretofore prescribed. 

These instructions set forth the principle that the end and aim 
of cavalry is mounted action with the saber or lance. It must dis- 
mount only in default of infantry, and when the nature of the 
ground, or other circumstances, prevents it from fulfilling its proper 
mission. Such exceptional cases would be, to defend a position step 
by step, or to dislodge an enemy from an important point. Even in 
these cases, only the number of men strictly necessary for the pro- 
ject in hand should be dismounted. 

The heavy order for foot combat isan exceptional expedient. In 
resorting to it, the horses should have entire security in a place 
where they need not be moved during the action. Examples would 
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be found in the defense of a bridge, a causeway or a defile. For this 
duty, the dragoons should be employed preferably to the cossacks. 

The fighting rules of the infantry are applicable in most cases. 
It must be remembered, however, that the cavalry is less free 
than the infantry, because it is tied to the horses. The former 
should fight on foot with’ less stubbornness than the latter, for, 
even in case of success, serious loss of men would result in the 
disabling of those squadrons that had suffered most, by reason 
of the extra horses by which they would then be embarrassed. 
On the other hand the cavalrymen return to their horses,)in case of 
failure, rather than run the risk of losing a great number of their 
mounts and of being thrown into an inextricable disorder at the 
moment of mounting. So,in the accomplishment of the diverse 
missions that devolve upon it on foot, the cavalry must endeavor only 
to gain time by delaying the progress of the enemy, while awaiting 
the arrival of its own infantry. Opposed to hostile foot-soldiers in 
force, cavalry will generally succeed better in delaying them, by re- 
maining mounted and threatening their flanks or rear by wide 
detours. 

Acting on the defensive, dismounted cavalry should immediately 
give the maximum intensity to its fire; on the offensive, it should 
close with the enemy as quickly as possible, and, if the attack fails, 
cease the struggle at oifce to avoid useless losses. A squadron on 
foot, will therefore, put the maximum number of carbines in its de- 
ployed lines from the first, and even all of its men may be used, if 
it be sustained by another mounted fraction. Several dismounted 
squadrons, drawn up in two lines, will place in the advance line at 
least half their strength. With regard to the firing, the instructions 
require that the individual fire be not resorted to beyond 800 yards. 
Volleys may be fired at any distance. Firing a definite number of 
shots by each man is required when the chief’s voice can no longer 
be heard, and when there is presented an object of vast dimensions 
which may rapidly disappear. Indirect and plunging fire may be 
employed at more than 1000 yards when it is certain that the enemy 
is concealed by the ground or is behind intrenchments. Up to 500 
yards the point-blank of the arm is used, but the men are cautioned 
whether they should aim at the head, body, or feet of the adversary. 

It is useful when possible, to ascertain in advance the distance of 
permanent objects in-front and on the flanks of the position. In 
order to reserve the most ammunition for the defense within the 
effective range, 800 tc 200 yards, the firing should not begin at too 
great a range. As soon as the assailant has reached this last dis- 
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tance, the dismounted cavalry will return as quickly as possible to 
its horses if the object of the defence is merely to gain time. 

They will not allow themselves to de drawn into a conflict with 
side-arms, except where some hostile fractions have ventured too far 
If, on the other hand, it should be necessary to defend themselves to 
the last extremity, the reserve should make a counter attack in close 
order at the moment of assault. 
~The pursuit of a repulsed enemy is exclusively reserved for the 
mounted supports. The dismounted men will not allow themselves 
to be drawn into it, but will use their fire to accelerate the retreat. 
If circumstances permit, they should join their mounts, in order to 
pursue the beaten foe, on horseback. 

For the offensive, the instructions are generally in accord with 
those of the infantry; however, it is recommended to the cavalry to 
dismount as near the enemy as possible, usually at about 1,500 paces. 
From this to 800 paces the advance is rapid; at this last distance 
the methodical attack commences. 


The Russian regulations prescribe the same formations as do 


our regulations for the dismounted cavalry, acting against mounted 


troops. Threatened by a charge, the platoons already deployed, 
rally at the commands of their chiefs, and await the attack of the 
enemy in solid order, firing at command. The skirmishers, who are 
protected by obstacles impracticable for cavalry, remain deployed. 

Dismounted cavalry attacks artillery in dispersed order, the re- 
serves joining in the attack of battery supports. 

When the cavalry is accompanied by artillery, it is recommended 
to leave as much of a mounted support as possible, as a guard for the 
latter. In case of retreat, the foot combatants should cover the 
movement so as to give the pieces time to retire without disorder. 

H. T. ALLEN, 
First Lieutenant Second Cavalry. 





LETTERS ON CAVALRY, BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHEN.- 
LOHE-INGELFINGEN., 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL R. P. HUGHES, 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL, U.S. A. 


THIRTEENTH LETTER.— THE INDIVIDUAL TROOPER AND HIS HORSE. 


* & %* You are quite right when you say that nothing is per 
fect that is made by man, and thereon you found the wish that | 
should cease lauding the cavalry and set forth what I consider is 
capable of improvement. I will try to do this. In doing so I shal! 
have to depart from my original intention, which was to consider the 
matter from the point of view of a division commander, who com 
mands all three arms, and [ shall have to enter upon the considera- 
tion of cavalry details. I will, however, confine myself to the ex- 
perience I have had in inspecting as a division commander and hold 
to the results that I have seen. 

To-day I will devote my attention to the instruction of the cav 
alry in its minor details. 
arrive very generally by the middle of the 
summer, because they are usually transported by rail, while for 
merly they mostly arrived at their regiments about the end of Sep 
tember or beginning of October. They are thus brought under 
military care and treatment almost three months earlier than for 
merly. The result of this is, that they are taken into training at an 
earlier time of the year, and it has been demonstrated that this 
Formerly the October four-year-old remounts were 


The remounts now 


does no harm. 
considered, in the squadron, as really devoted to growth, and they 


were put in training the following year. During the whole year 


these young remounts were only exercised in the open air, enough to 


keep their digestive organs in fine condition, and at the most they 
were accustomed to the saddle and the weight of the rider. [i 
order to accomplish this, it seemed sufficient to submit them to the 
care of a non-commissioned officer, and only after the lapse of « 
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vear, were they put into training and transferred to the officer to 


whom the young horses were intrusted for instruction. The non- 
commissioned officer, however, did not leave the remounts as they 
were. Four-year-old horses, which are already strong enough to 
carry a rider, must be advanced in their training; if not, their devel- 
opment is disturbed and injured, or natural faults of build and char- 
acter will be more firmly established, and they will offer a more obsti- 
nate resistance to the instructor when the training is undertaken. 
The last mentioned is what generally takes place, because the non- 
commissioned officer concerned did not understand employing the 
year in such a way as to advance the development and secure 
obedience at the same time. 

I believe General V. Scumipr is entitled to the credit of having 
secured that the instruction of the young remounts might begin 
upon their arrival in the squadron. The four-year-oid horse is 
really still weak in his bones and sinews. but he is docile and 
pliable. He can be taught obedience and advanced in his develop- 
ment, just as easily as made refractory and ugly, according to the 
treatment he receives. 

Many regiments have accepted General V. Scumipt’s idea, and 
have begun the instruction of their young horses as soon as they 
are received. I have seen astonishing results therefrom. The 
horse acquires a placidity, an affection, a confidence in his rider and 
a willingness which, without demonstration, would have been con- 
sidered impossible in the animal. The young remounts thus ridden 
show a finer instruction, an improvement in gait and bone; they 
are better developed and are stronger. But where these results 
have been obtained, the squadron chief, together with his most ex- 
pert officer, has given special attention personally to the young re- 
mounts from the first day of their arrival. 

It was otherwise when this system of instruction was entrusted 
to inexperienced officers. Then it was not an unusual thing to see 
young remounts injured during training, or they were trained so 
much that their natural and regular gaits were ruined. This shows 
itself at once in the walk, which is uncertain with the hind quarters 
not in line, and in the trot, which is without a regular cadence. This 
generally results from forcing the young remount into the shortened 
trot too soon, and makes him become a pacer (side-wheeler ). 

If any one wishes to avoid such a premature ruining of the young 
remounts he must entrust them to the most experienced men of the 
squadron. All will go well while both are in garrison. When the 
squadron moves out to the great maneuvers the officer most compe- 
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tent for such duty must be left back in charge of the young remounts 
and of the still younger horses that may arrive. It is a hard de- 
mand on the squadron and yet harder on the regiment, to have to 
leave their most skillful lieutenants behind at the only time when it 
is permitted, in time of peace, to show what one can do. And yet 
there is nothing else to be done. The horse is the fundamental ele- 
ment of the cavalry, the basis of its serviceability. Unless he is 
protected from the very beginning, the cavalry will never be equal 
to its task. 

In order that I may not be misunderstood, I will at once an- 
nounce what degree of instruction it is necessary that the young re- 
mounts should reach, before undertaking the work of the second 
year. Those remounts which, later on, as instructed horses, were 
considered the most enduring and serviceable, were such as were re- 
ceived from depot in July, and at the end of June or beginning of 
July of the following year, were in about the following condition in 
the course of instruction. 

They moved naturally at a mean, square trot; they could in- 
crease and diminish the circle and change direction; they carried 
the rider, bridle and halter, naturally; they had gained such confi- 
dence as to permit the rider to mount, and dismount, and to leap 
upon their backs; they would move off individually, jump small 
hurdles and ditches, and in moving on the circle at a walk and trot, 
would bend their necks to the inside. The very most that can be 
accomplished, in addition to this, by a rational instruction of such 


young remounts, without injuring their gait and their bones, would 
be, taking the short gallop from a trot, in the riding hall, and 


the long gallop upon a straight track. If, during the period of which 
we are speaking, the education of the young remount is carried fur- 


ther, say, to the “shoulders in,” the “passage,” the taking of the 
gallop from the walk, and the simultaneous movement of the whole 
command, the gaits or sinews would be injured through overtraining. 
For tie later serviceability of the horses, it is of great importance 
that the young remounts should be gradually accustomed to cover 
ing long distances at a trot on the straight track, rather than to turn 
quickly, to halt or to passage. The long maintenance of the trot quiets 
the horse and gives him more confidence against halter and bridle. 
Naturally this can be carried too far, and through too great exertion 
the horse may be injured. Practice and experience are the onl) 
means of learning to train horses rationally. 

The recruits come to the squadron much later than the remount> 

arly in November. In regard to the instruction in equitation o/ 
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recruits, I have no criticism to make. So much attention has been 
devoted to this branch of the service by all thinking cavalrymen, 
and by men who thoroughly understand equitation, that, although 
we find more or less difference in the results obtained by various in- 
structors, yet a fundamental defect never appears. 

[ have often remarked with much surprise, that in the instruction 
of recruits dismounted, the cavalry have not availed themselves of 
the improved methods which have produced such brilliant results in 
the infantry. The squadron chiefs and regimental commanders cor- 
rectly hold that marching dismounted does not have the same im- 
portance for cavalry as for infantry. But every soldier should have 
a military bearing. Many recruits come to the squadrons so badly 
set up, and in such a neglected mental condition, that they are not 
greatly superior to brutes and must first be made into men. The in- 
fantry, having only to deal with men, has adopted a method by 
which the most clownish recruit is made into a soldier more gradu- 


ally, more gently, and yet more quickly than he was under the 


earlier system of harshness and drill. They begin with object les- 
sons and exercises in the open air, the latter being held in comforta- 
ble linen dress. After the recruit is made familiar with all his sur- 
roundings through object lessons, has lost that shyness and anxiety 
which he at first feels, and has by practicing the exercises secured a 
certain suppleness of limb and of bearing, he is given the heavy 
uniform and is exercised in it. This taxes the care and patience of 
the instructor for the first fortnight, for the individuality of each 
recruit must be considered; but time brings the reward and after- 
wards the progress is more rapid and the bearing of the men is much 
better and more confident than it was with the old system, when the 
unfortunate peasant, whose setting up had been neglected, was forced 
to assume the regulation position on the first day and was worried 
with the slow step until he had cramps in his muscles. 

It has always been a source of wonder to me that the cavalry in- 
structor, who shows surprising patience with the horses, and grad- 
ually teaches the beasts how to use their limbs and how to run, 
shows no patience in dealing with the men, and expects peasants, 
porters and cobblers to perform, on the first day, like drilled men 
who know how to march. The explanation is that the cavalry has 
not the time to spend in such thorough instruction. But there is an 
economy of time in the course of instruction pursued by the infan- 
try which attains its end more quickly. A horse may be injured by 
allowing his training to progress too rapidly so that it may be 
necessary, at a later period, to sacrifice much more time in repairing 
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the injury; and just as the more rapid progress is made in the edu- 
cation of the horses by going slowly but taking great pains, so is it 
in the physical education of the man; consideration of his individ- 
uality should be given the first place and but little demanded of him 
in the beginning. It is of the greatest importance, in the instruc- 
tion of the cavalry recruits, that time and strength be economized. 
The unfortunate recruit suffers terribly because he is not in the 
habit of riding; the subjects of instruction are very numerous, espec- 
ially since reconnoitering duty has so increased in importance, and 
instruction in rifle practice has become necessary; and every means 
of economizing time or diminishing labor is of the greatest value. 
To my great astonishment, there still appear in the dismounted exer- 
cises of the cavalry regiments, a few niceties which the infantry reg- 
ulations have cast aside long since as utterly useless, because they 
simply worried the soldiers to no purpose. 

As I lay the greatest weight upon a thorough, systematic and 
complete instruction of the cavalry dismounted, I will here remark 
that I do not desire more in the entire instruction in foot exercises 
than is necessary to enable the cavalry to march, upon occasion, 
with the foot troops ina soldierly manner; for example, in going to 
church, and when it is necessary, on parade. Nothing more than 
this is necessary. 

Another part of the education of the recruits is theoretical. The 
time devoted to this is not always so employed as to most surely 
secure the desired result. What I have to say on this subject applies 
to the theoretical course for each class: recruits, old men and non- 
commissioned officers. It is very comfortable to take upa text book 
and read it aloud and then ask questions, here and there, as is gen- 
erally done. If an instructor does otherwise, he changes the text 
book into questions and answers which are committed to memory by 
the pupils. Then the unfortunate soldiers give the answers mechan- 
ically, with much anxiety, with their eyes popping out of their heads, 
and without the least thought; and I sympathize entirely with the 
soldier who, when asked what theoretical instruction meant, an- 
swered, “An instruction which is not practical.” Only in excep- 
tional cases have I found instruction which the men fully under- 
stood, and in these cases it was based upon ocular demonstration. 
In the generality of cases this is quite possible. 

As a preliminary lesson in reconnoitering and security service, | 
have seen the instructor take his men, as patrols, through the bar- 
racks, or through the neighboring streets of the city, and they soon 
understood what a patrol signifies and could reflect upon it. Such 
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squadrons as had been instructed in this manner, were most reliable 
in the reconnoitering and security service at the maneuvers of the 
next summer. 

Following the course of instruction, we next come to the inspec- 
tion of the recruits in December. In regard to this, I make no sug- 
gestion; it is done very rationally and it is desirable that nothing 


be changed. 

In the month of February it is customary for the regimental 
commander to hold his snaffle inspection. There is, very properly, 
a high degree of importance attached to this inspection, for the edu- 
cation and training of the horse on the snaffle is always vital; and, 
much as I have admired BAucuer’s results in the circus, I have 
never been able to believe in the correctness of his system, accord- 
ing to which, the snaftle is cast entirely aside and the curb used on 
the horse from the beginning. Upon this point every Prussian cav- 
alryman will agree with me. But finally our horses are only used 
on the curb, and riding with the snaffle is only a means to an end 
and is taught only for that reason. I have therefore considered it 
desirable that the snaffle inspection should not be postponed until 
the end of the period of instruction; and that it should not, like 
other inspections, be considered as the proof, test, and criterion ot 
the capabilities of instructors and pupils; but that the regimental 
commander concerned might well make this inspection a fortnight 
or three weeks before the expiration of the time at which the horses 
were to be put under the curb. Then he would be able to assist the 
squadron chief, and instructor, by his valuable and tried experience, 
as to how this or that horse should be treated, ete., before it is put 
under the curb. It has been practically demonstrated that the date 
should not be arbitrarily fixed upon which all the horses of desig- 
nated classes, of the whole regiment, or of the whole squadron, 
should be put under the curb. It is advisable that some horses 
should wear the snafile for a week longer, etc., and the more perfect 
the education on the snaffle is, the more tractable and flexible will 
the horse be under the curb. 

Therefore, the snaffle inspection should not make a definite con- 
clusion of an educational period in the mounted detachment con- 
cerned, but should rather serve as a means for controlling the course 
of instruction, and of promptly setting the course in the proper 
direction when there is danger that it may go wrong. 

I cannot leave the subject of the winter instruction in equitation 
without saying a word concerning the requirements of the new in- 
structions, which differ from those that have served our purpose for 
the last sixty years. 
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It appears that in many cases the old classifications have been 
changed; and that, instead of three classes, one of recruits and 
a first and a second class among the older men, the recruits now 
form the first class, and the older men, including the non-commis- 
sioned officers, are put in a single class, designated as the second 
class. There are many who are inclined to hold to the old and tried 
method, who fear that a backward step has been made in the cav- 
alry. Ido not share this fear. An intelligent cavalryman will be 
better satisfied with the new arrangement than with the old; and 
the instructions in equitation are written only for intelligent caval- 


rymen, that is to say for the instructors. 

The introduction of the new instructions in equitation leaves 
plenty of liberty to the squadron chief. He can attach any men of 
the second class, who during the first year of their service, through 
any cause whatever, have fallen behind their class in instruction, 


to the recruit class of the next year. A wise squadron chief will do 
this with all the men of whom he has hitherto formed the second 
class: i. e., the poorest section of the older men. He will form one 
section more of recruits in future than has been customary here- 
tofore. 

In separating the older men into two classes under the old system, 
the squadron chief was often troubled, when the equitation of his 
squadron had reached a very fine state, to determine whom he should 
take into the second class and whom, of the better riders, he should 
leave a year longer in the first class. He got around the difficulty 
sometimes by avoiding the requirements and by creating a “best” 
detachment; he called it “first class” but the men belonging to it 
were instructed in the second class and were so presented at inspec- 
tion. They designated such a class “first riding class instructed 
with second class.” Now the squadron chief can have all his older 
men, excepting those detached with the recruit class, to ride in the 
second class; and can classify them in the several sections accord- 
ing to the degree of perfection they may have attained; and the 
course of instruction may be carried in the several sections to dif- 
ferent degrees of proficiency, for the prescribed course in equitation 
does not designate anywhere the exact degree of instruction which 
the second class must have obtained when it is inspected. The 
greater elasticity of the new instructions in equitation (in compari- 
son with the old) permits the forming of sections in the now in- 
creased second class in which he can mount the best riders upon 
such horses as still require training; and the less expert riders of 
the second class are given the best trained horses; the sections of 
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the class are, in this way, placed upon an equal footing. Heretofore 
the squadron has usuaily had nine riding sections without counting 
the remounts;* three sections of the second class; one old remount, 
one non-commissioned officer’s and one private’s; three sections of the 
first class, and one of these often divided into two for instruction, 
the worst of which often presented a poorer appearance than the 
recruits; and three sections of recruits. Under the new arrange- 
ments, five of these nine sections will be in the second class; one of 
the old remount and four of the older men A, B, C and D, arranged 
according to their relative proficiency. Then there are four sections 
in the first class, the first of which is composed of men of some ser- 
vice but who are so behind in instruction that they are put with the 
recruits for further instruction. The advantages in connection with 
the new arrangement are that the squadron chief will not now, as 
formerly, desire to make the worst section of the former first class 
a depository for the worst riders and poorest horses. to which he 
will pay but little attention and whose defective performances at 
inspections will be made all the more glaring by comparison with 
the higher degree of proficiency of the others; but he now forms a 
section “A” of the second class of his worst broken horses and his 
most expert riders, in order to bring up the education of the horses; 
and it will now become a point of honor among the men to belong 
The equitation of the whole squadron will be im- 


; 


to section “ A.” 
proved by this plan and the squadron will obtain a certain degree of 
equilibrium. Uniformity in the degree of instruction of the indi- 
vidual cavalrymen is the basis of good order and cohesion in evolu- 
tions. 

The new instructions in equitation authorize the placing of non- 
commissioned officers in the officers’ class. This provision does not 
tind universal approval, and it is very probable that many regiments 
will make no use of this authorization. I can only announce my- 
self as an advocate of it. I can see no danger to discipline in per- 
mitting a specially dexterous rider of the non-commissioned class to 
ride with the officers, especially when this only occurs in the riding 
hall. The special requisite that the instructions in equitation specify 
as necessary for such non-commissioned officer, in addition to special 
proficiency in riding, is that he shall possess sufficient tact and sense 
of propriety to prevent him from boasting of his ability to ride bet- 
ter than this or that officer, and to prevent him from gossiping out- 


*“ Young remounts”’ are new horses not yet put in ranks.—TRANSLATOR. 
*“Old remounts”’ in this connection designates the men mounted on the horses that 
have been in the squadron for one year.—TRANSLATOR, 
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side concerning the criticisms and censures he may have heard ad- 
dressed to commissioned officers of the class by the instructor. 

Iam much pleased with the concluding sentence of the preface 
to the new riding instructions which prescribes that the lessons 
designated exclusively for the third class, are, under no circum- 
stances, to be taught to the section collectively and as a unit. A 
specially good rider is strongly tempted to teach these more diffi- 
cult lessons to his whole class; and we used to see a whole section 
vault to the side, reverse or even passage at a shortened trot, counter 
gallop, and change step at command. 

In order to secure the expected remounts, some, if not most of 
the men, who did not have entirely tractable horses, would give 
them such rude reminders that their sinews and joints would be in 
the greatest danger and would be greatly tried without sufficient 
purpose. 

The construction placed upon the above prohibition leaves sufti- 
cient latitude to allow the most expert riders, mounted upon the 
best trained horses, to practice these lessons alone and as individ- 
uals when exercising in the riding hall. This will have a tendency 
to increase their interest in equitation, per se, and cannot be wholly 
disapproved. But it does not have any direct military purpose, and 
therefore it is best that it should be confined to the minimum. All 
counter movements are merely evidences of the command that the 
rider has over his horse; in themselves they are unnatural move- 
ments and are executed at the cost of the horse’s strength. Besides, 
the best riders mounted upon the best trained horses have, as has 
been heretofore stated, ample opportunities during the individual 
instruction in the riding hall to practice these lessons; and, Gop be 
praised, individual instruction is conducted with special care, upon 
the principle that a rider, who, when riding alone, can make the horse 
submit to his will completely and under all circumstances, is also in 
condition to ride properly when exercising en masse. 

I have seen other exercises, closely resembling circus pertorm- 
ances, Which might be authorized merely as a means to that end. 
There was a squadron in the division that IT commanded in which, 
the horses being placed some distance apart, all the men stood up in 
their saddles and went through the saber exercise. In this same 


squadron, all the men, remounts and recruits excepted, mounted 


and dismounted on the circle, the horses being at a gallop; then, 
with their horses at full speed, they dismounted close to a barrier and 
while the horses leaped the barrier, which was quite low, the men 
remounted. Finally, each section of the squadron came into line on 
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the course, the men ran away from the horses and then rushed back, 


crawling through under the horses’ bellies, mounting from either 
side, etc. From this exercise, only the specially nervous horses 
were excepted. This had a special value, because such a thing is 
possible only when the horses have confidence in their riders, and it 
proves that the horses have been treated kindly and gently. This 
squadron was in no way inferior to the others in discipline, nothing 
had been neglected, and I can only recommend its exercises as very 
useful. 

I think I have entertained you sufficiently with cavalry details, 
and that, with the interest now existing in the cavalry in the train- 
ing of the horses, it is not necessary to say anything further; it is 
only. necessary to call upon them for anything and they will most 
certainly execute it; therefore, it would be “carrying coals to New- 
‘astle”’ for me to write instructions in equitation. 





DRILL REGULATIONS FOR CAVALRY. UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 


Running at Heads. 

420. After the troopers have been well instructed in the School 
of the Trooper and in the management of their arms mounted, they 
will be instructed to cut and thrust at heads and rings in the riding 
hall. The object is to give confidence and precision in the use of the 
edge and point, as well as the proper celerity and the judging of time 
and distance. 

If the horses have not gone through these exercises before, or, if 
they are unaccustomed to them, the troopers should first ride quietly 
around the posts at a walk—then practice first at a walk, and then 
at a canter, observing the greatest care that horses are not hurried 
or frightened. 

Two posts five feet six inches high, and two posts two feet six 
inches high, cailed “head posts,” and two ring posts are used. The 
ring posts are made with a horizontal arm to extend over the center 
of the track on which is suspended a ring four inches in diameter, 
in such manner that it can be easily carried away by the saber. 

The following is the usual order for running at heads, but it 
should not be constantly adhered to, the positions of the posts being 
changed at the discretion of the instructor. 

The posts are placed one yard inside of the track along the long 
sides of the hall, a head post about twenty yards from each corner; 
on each is placed a leather or canvas head stuffed with hay. The 


ring post and a head on the ground near the track divide the 


space between the posts. A trooper is posted at each head and post 
to replace the head or ring. 

The troopers are formed in two nearly equal squads, one at each 
end of the hall as in Par. 392. 

The troopers leave the ranks at a walk, raise pistol and take the 
trot, marching diagonally across the hall; each takes the canter as 
he turns the corner, observing care to gallop true; each trooper on 
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turning the second corner fires his pistol, loaded with a blank eart- 
ridge, at the first head post, and, continuing on the track, returns 
pistol, draws saber, takes the position of guard, and when on the 
opposite side of the hall takes the heads by such cuts and thrusts as 
directed by the instructor, and the ring by a tierce point; having 
turned the corner after taking the last head on that side, he leaves 
the track, takes the trot and walk, returns saber and forms on the 
opposite flank of the rank. The command neat, is given as the 
troopers on the track are about to take the heads with the saber. 

After the troopers become skillful in the use of their sabers to 
the right, the instructor causes the exercise to be repeated to the 
left; then with stirrups crossed, and finally with the horses bare- 
back. He may also cause hurdles to be placed on the track, one on 
each side in place of one of the heads, and when the troopers are well 
instructed, causes them in jumping to take a head on a tall post 
placed by the hurdle. The troopers will also be exercised in run- 
ning at heads and in jumping with crossed stirrups; also with the 
girth unfastened. 

The attention of the instructor will be especially directed to the 
following points besides the management of the saber: That the horse 
gallops true; that in cutting at the heads the seat is kept close; that, 
when cutting and thrusting against infantry, the body is kept close 
to the horse and the leg on the opposite side is well closed. If the 
horse is swayed off the track, he is not properly ridden and the faults 
must be pointed out and corrected. 

An excellent exercise with saber mounted may be had by dis- 
tributing a number of leather heads about the hall. The column of 
troopers is put in march at a gallop, and the instructor commands: 
1. At will, 2. Against infantry, 3. Point and Cur. The troopers are 
not required to keep their formation. At the command: ATTENTION, 
the troopers re-form column. 


PREPARATORY LESSONS FOR THE TROOP. 

421. In this instruction the troopers are divided into squads or 
groups of from seven to eleven men to represent a squad, under the 
command of a non-commissioned officer, preferably a corporal. This 
instruction has the same object, but with greater force, as the in- 
struction of the squad in the School of the Soldier, and is accom- 
plished by nearly the same means, so far as the same may be appli- 
cable to the mounted drills. To further that object, it is proper that 
the squad be composed of men from the same “squad,” as provided 
in Par. 259, A. R. 1889. 
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422. An intelligent trooper is placed on each flank and at the 
center of the squad; when the guide is announced in the command, 
the man on the designated flank or the center conducts the march, 
but in no other respect performs the function of guide. This rule is 
general. 

423. The depth of a horse is taken as three yards and his front 
in rank as one yard, which includes his width and interval of eigh- 
teen inches when at stand to horse, or six inches from knee to knee 
(or a light touch of stirrups) when mounted. 

424. To form the squad, the corporal commands: LxEap out, and 
places himself at the point where the right of the squad is to be and 
faces in the direction in which it is to face. 

At this command, the men lead out and form (on the left of the 
corporal) in single rank from right to left, taking the position of 
stand to horse with intervals of eighteen inches between the horses. 

The instructor commands: 1. Count, 2. Fours. 

At this command, the troopers in a firm voice, commencing with 
the corporal, count one,” “two,” “three,” “four,” and so on to the 
left. The squad is then mounted. 

The corporal moves wherever his presence is necessary. The 
four to which he belongs moves as if a complete four. 

Alignments. 

425. The instructor commands: 1. Two troopers from the right 
(left or center) three yards to the front, 2. Marcu, 3. Next, 4. Fronv. 

At the command march, the first two troopers from the right exe- 
cute eyes right. march three yards to the front and halt; the in- 
structor aligns them, and then causes the remaining troopers to move 
up successively at the command neat. 

At the command next, the trooper on the right of the rank exe- 
cutes eyes right and marches to the front, each trooper slackening 
the gait as he arrives nearly abreast of the new alignment, which 
must never be passed, halts on the line so that his horse shall be 
square to the new front, and that the line of his eyes and that of his 
shoulders shall be in line with those of the men on his right. 

426. The instructor is a few paces in front of the squad and 
facing it, to see that the principles of the alignment are properly exe- 
cuted. When the last trooper has arrived, the instructor verifies 
the alignment by placing himself two yards outside the right flank 
facing to the left, and orders up or back, such men as may be in rear 
or advance of the line. 

At the command front, given when the rank is aligned, the men 
‘ast their eyes to the front. This rule is general. 
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427. Dressing to the center, the base troopers are established 
and execute front; at the command neat, the troopers next on the 
right and left of the center move to the front, and dress as explained ; 
those on the right of the center dress as if the alignment were to 
the left, and those on the left of the center as if the alignment were 
to the right. The instructor verifies the alignment from either 
flank. 

Remarks. 

428. After every alignment, the instructor verifies the position 
of each trooper and, if necessary, corrects it. 

In the first drills the basis of the alignment is established paral- 
lel to the front of the squad and afterward in oblique directions. 

The instructor observes in the alignment: That each trooper 
gathers his horse at the proper time; moves his horse steadily and 
keeps him square to the front; that he sits squarely on his horse; 
dresses promptly as he arrives on the line; that he turns the head 
no further than is necessary to look along the line of eyes and to see 
slightly the breast of the second trooper on his right; that he does 
not lean the head or body to the front or rear; that he keeps the inter- 
yal of six inches from knee to knee (or touches lightly the stirrup of 
the trooper on his right); that he relaxes the reins and legs as soon as 
he has dressed; that at the command front, all movement ceases in 
the rank; and when any trooper is ordered up or back, the troopers 
who are not designated do not move. 

429. The troopers having learned to align themselves man by 
man, the instructor establishes the basis of alignment as before and 
aligns the squad by the commands: 1. Right (left or centre), 2. 
Dress, 3. Front. 

At the command dress, the entire squad, except the base troopers, 
moves forward and dresses up to the line, as previously explained. 
The instructor verifies the alignment. 

430. The alignment to the rear is executed on the same princi- 
ples; the instructor commands: 1, Right (or left) backward, 2. Dress, 
3. Front. 

The entire squad, except the base troopers, execute eyes right, 
rein back, keeping the horses straight, halt on, or a little in rear of 
the basis of alignment and immediately dress to the line. 

The alignment to the rear is not habitually used. 

431. When the squad dresses quickly and well, one trooper from 
the flank moves to the point of rest, or without leaving the ranks 


places his horse perpendicular to the required direction by a move- 


ment of the forehand or haunches. 
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In dressing, the first two or three troopers are accurately aligned 
as quickly as possible, in order to afford a base for the rest of the 
squad. This rule is general. 

To March in Line. 
432. Being in line, at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. For- 


. 


ward, 2. Guide right (left or center), 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, the squad moves off promptly, the guide 
marching straight to the front. 

The instructor observes in marching in line: That the squad 
marches straight to the front at an even gait; that the troopers keep 
their horses straight in the rank; that they maintain the interval 
of six inches trom knee to knee toward the side of the guide; that 
they yield to pressure from that side and resist pressure from the 
opposite direction: that if too much closed toward the guide they 
carry the bridle hand from that side and close the leg on the side 
of the guide; that if the interval be too great they carry the bridle 
hand toward the guide and close the leg on the opposite side; that 
while habitually keeping the head to the front, they occasionally 
glance toward the guide; if in advance they rein in gradually, if in 
rear, they gradually increase the gait until the alignment is regained. 

The instructor will impress upon the men that the alignment and 
interval can only be preserved by uniformity of the gart and by keep- 
ing the horses straight in the line of direction. The interval when 
lost should be regained as much through the pressure of the leg as 
by the use of the reins. 

To call attention to the loss of alignment or interval the instructor 
commands: Dress. At this command, the troopers glance for an 
instant toward the guide and then make the necessary correction, 

433. Whenever the squad is in motion it may be halted; it is 
halted by the command: 1. Squad, 2. Haur. This rule is general, 
the command platoon, troop, ete., being substituted for squad. 

To March Backward. 

434. Being in line, at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. 
Backward, 2. Guide right (left or center), 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, all the troopers rein back, dressing 
the guide. 

After marching a short distance the movement is terminated. 

Being in Line to Oblique. 


435. The instructor commands: 1. Right (or left) oblique, 
Marcu. 
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At the command march, each trooper executes a turn of thirty de- 
grees to the right, which brings his horse’s head opposite the shoulder 
of the horse on his right. The squad moves in the new direction, 
dressing to the right, in a line parallel to the original direction. 

To resume the direct march, the instructor commands: 1. For- 
ward, 2. Marcu. 

At this command, the troopers make an oblique turn to the left 
and march straight to the front, regulating by the guide. 

While obliquing, the movement may be arrested for the purpose 
of correcting faults by the command: 1. Squad, 2. Hatt. 

The oblique march is resumed by the commands: 1. Oblique, 
2. Marcu, 

TURNINGS. 
To Turn and Halt. 

436. Marching in line, the instructor commands: 1. Squad — 
right (or left), 2. Marcu, 3. Fronv. 

The first command is given when the squad is three vards from 
the turning point. 

At the command march, given the instant the squad is to turn, 
the trooper on the right, who is the pivot, turns his horse ninety 
degrees to the right on an are with a radius of two yards, and halts; 
the other troopers turn their horses thirty degrees to the right, as in 
the oblique, and moving by the shortest line, without changing the 
‘cadence of the march, place themselves successively upon the align- 
ment established by the pivot man; all dress to the pivot without 
command. The last trooper having arrived on the new line, the in- 
structor verifies the alignment from the pivot flank. 

If at a halt, the movement is executed on the same principles. 

Squad half-right (or left) is executed in the same manner; the 
pivot makes a half turn, forty-five degrees, to the right. 

To Turn and Advance. 

437. Marching in line, at a walk, the instructor commands: 
Right (ov left) turn, 2. Marcu. 

The first command is given when the squad is three yards from 
the turning point. 

At the command march, given the instant the squad is to turn, 


the trooper on the right turns his horse ninety degrees to the right 


on an are with a radius of two yards and moves forward in the new 
direction without changing the cadence of the march; the other troop- 
ers turn their borses thirty degrees to the right, as in the oblique, 
and moving at a trot, by the shortest line, successively place them- 
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selves on the new line, when they resume the gait of the pivot 
trooper and dress on him. 

If the guide was on the flank opposite the pivot before the turn, 
the instructor announces the guide on that flank when all the 
troopers have arrived on the line. 

If marching at a trot, the pivot trooper continues at a trot; all 
the others move at a gallop. 

If marching at a gallop, the pivot takes the canter; all the other 
troopers continue the gallop, each taking the canter on arriving in 
line; as soon as all the troopers have arrived on the line the instruc- 
tor commands: 1. Gallop, 2. Marcu. 

Right (or left) half-turn is executed on the same principles; the 
pivot trooper makes a half turn to the right. 

To March by the Flank in Column of Fours. 

438. Being in line. the instructor commands: 1. Fours right (or 
left), 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, the fours wheel 90° to the right; the 
pivot troopers gradually turn their horses on the fore feet, without 
advancing, reining back or passaging to the right or left, to conform 
to the movement of the marching flank, which marches on an are 
of a circle whose radius is equal to the front of the four; each pivot 
trooper closes his right leg to insure the closing of his horse’s 
haunches toward the marching flank. Each trooper dresses toward 
the marching flank, moves in conformity with it, and keeps the in- 
terval from the pivot. The wheel being completed, the troopers 
move straight forward in the new direction, dressing to the side of 
the marching flank, and preserving the distance of four feet from 
head to croup. The guide of the leading four is the guide of the 
column. 

In wheeling by fours, or the about, the forward march is taken 


up on completion of the movement unless the command halt be 


given. This rule is general. 

439. To change the guide, the instructor commands: 1. Guide 
right (or left). 

440. The column of fours being at a halt, to put it in march, the 
instructor commands: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right (or left), 3. 
MARCH. 

441. The troopers will be perfected in the wheel by fours, by the 
commands: 1, Fours in circle right (or left) wheel, 2. Marcu, 3. 
Squad, 4. Har. 
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The fours wheel so as to form column, or unite in line simulta- 
neously, regulating by the marching flank of the four at the head of 


the column. 

The command halt is given as the fours form column or unite in 
line. 

The instructor observes that the troopers on the marching flank 
preserve the uniform gait, that each pivot turns in his place and 
keeps his horse’s haunches closed toward the marching flank so as 
not to interfere with the marching flank of the adjoining four. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Change Direction. 

442. Being in march, the instructor commands: 1. Column right 
(or left), 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, the leading four wheels to the right on 
a movable pivot. The other fours move forward and wheel on the 
same ground as the first. 

The pivot man passes over an arc of a circle whose radius is three 
yards, so as not to obstruct the march of the fours in rear ; the pivot 
man preserves the original gait, the men toward the marching flank 
increase the gait and all resume the original gait upon completion 
of the change of direction. 

Column half-right (or half-left) is similarly executed. 

To put the column of fours in march and change direction at the 
same time, the instructor commands: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right 
(or left), 3. Column right (or left), 4. Marcu. 

A slight change of direction is effected by the command: Incline 
to the right (or left). 

Being in line, the instructor may command: 1. Fours right (or 


left), 2. Column right (or left, or half-right, or half-left), 3. Marcu, 
Being in Column of Fours, to March to the Rear. 

443. The instructor commands: 1. Fours left (or right) about, 
2. Marcu, 3. Guide (right or left). 

The fours wheel to the left about, 180°, on fixed pivots. Great 
precision is required in the about wheels, in order that the flanks 
may not interfere. At the conclusion of the about, the squad 
marches forward. 

Being in Line, to Break into Column of Fours to the Front. 

444. The instructor commands: 1. Right (or left) forward, 2. 
Fours right (or left), 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, the right four marches straight to the 
tront dressing to the left; the other fours wheel to the right ou fixed 
pivots; the second four, when its wheel is two-thirds completed, 
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wheels to the left on a movable pivot and follows the first four; the 
other fours having wheeled to the right, march forward and wheel 
to the left on movable pivots on the same ground as the second four. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Oblique. 
445. The instructor commands: 1. Right (or left) oblique, 2. 


MARCH. 
At the command march, the troopers, opening out slightly, exe- 


cute individually a half turn to the right, and then march at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the original direction. 

The front of the fours remains parallel to the original front. 

In obliquing the guide is on the side toward which the oblique is 
made. This rule is general. 

In column of fours, twos or troopers, the angle of obliquity is 
forty-five degrees. 

To resume the direct march, the instructor commands: 1. For- 
ward, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, each trooper executes individually a half 
turn to the left, closes to and dresses on the trooper toward whom 
he dressed before the oblique commenced. 

Being in Column of Fours, to Form Line to the Right or Left. 

446. The instructor commands: 1. Fours right (or left), 2. 
Marcu, 3. Squad, 4. Wat, or 3. Guide right (left or centre.) 

The fours wheel and halt or move forward according to command. 
The command halt, or direction of the guide is given as the fours 
unite in line. 

Being in Column of Fours, to Form on Right or Left into Line. 

447. The instructor commands: 1. On right (or left) int» line, 
2. Maren, 3. Squad, 4. Harr, 5, Fronr. 

At the command march, the leading four wheels to the right ona 


movable pivot and marches forward in the new direction, dressing 
to the right; at the command /a/t, given when the leading four has 
advanced thirty yards in the new direction, it halts and dresses to the 
right; each of the other fours marches four yards beyond the wheel- 
ing point of the next preceding four, wheels to the right, moves 
to the new alignment, halts and dresses as explained for the leading 


four. 
If marching at a trot, or at a walk and the command be trot, the 


instructor commands: Guide right, immediately after the command 
march; the leading four wheels at a trot, and upon the completion 
of the wheel takes the walk; the other fours move at a trot, each 
taking the walk upon arriving abreast of the leading four, and dress 


to that side. 
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If marching at a gallop, or at a trot, and the command be gallop, 
the same principle applies, the leading four wheels at a gallop and 
then takes the trot; the other fours execute the movement at a gallop 
and take the trot upon arriving abreast the leading four. 

In movements where it is prescribed that the leading four or sub- 
division moves thirty yards to the front and is then halted, the 
leading four or subdivision may be halted at a less distance when 


necessary. This rule is general. 

If during a movement and before its completion, the instructor 
commands halt, only that portion of the squad halts which has com- 
pleted the movement. 

Being in Column of Fours, to Form Front into Line. 

448. The instructor commands: 1. Right (or left) front into line, 
2. Marcu, 3. Squad, 4. Har, 5. Fronv. 

At the command march, the leading four marches straight to the 
front, dressing to the left; the other fours oblique to the right; each 
four, When opposite its place in line, marches to the front. 

At the command halt, given when the leading four has advanced 
thirty yards, it halts and dresses to the left; each of the other 
fours halts a little short of the line and dresses to the left. 

If marching at a frot or at a walk and the command be frof, the 
instructor commands: Guide left, immediately after the command 
march; the leading four moves at a walk, the other fours oblique at 
a trot, each taking the walk and dressing to the left upon arriving 
abreast of the leading four. 

If marching at a gallop, or at a trot, and the command be gallop, 
the same principle applies, the leading four moving at a trot. 

Being in Line, to Face to the Rear. 

449, The instructor commands: 1. Fours right (or left) about, 
2. Maren, 3. Squad, 4. Harr. 

At the command march, the fours wheel about to the right. The 
command halt is given as the fours unite in line. 

Being in Line, to March to the Rear. 

450. The instructor commands: 1. Fours right (or lejt) about, 
2. Marcu, 3. Guide (right, left or center.) 

Being in Column of Fours, to Form Column of Twos. 

451. Being at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. By twos, 2. 
Marcu, 3. Guide (right or left). 

At the command march, the right two being Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
leading four, moves straight to the front; the left two, being Nos. 3 
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and + of the leading four, keep their horses straight until their 
horses’ heads are passed by the croups of the horses of the right 
two, when they oblique to the right, place themselves in column be- 
hind and follow the leading two at a distance of four feet. The 
other fours break in the same manner as soon as the left two of the 


preceding four commences to oblique. 
Nos. 3 and + always follow in rear of Nos. 1 and 2, no matter on 


which side the guide may be, or whether the right or left be in 


front. 

If marching at a walk, the right two of the leading four continues 
the walk; the other troopers halt at the command march, and then 
execute the movement as before. 

If marching at a trot, or at a walk and the command be trot, the 
right two of the leading four moves at the trot, the left two of the 
leading four moves at a walk till disengaged, when it obliques at a 
trot; the other fours move at a walk, and break successively at a 
trot. 

If marching at a gallop, or at a trot and the command be gallop, 
the same principles apply, the fours moving at a trot, and breaking 
successively at a gallop. 

Being in Column of Fours, to Form Column of Troopers. 

452. The instructor commands: 1. By trooper, 2. Marcu. 

Which is executed according to the principles explained in Par. 
451; No. 1 of the leading four moves forward and is followed suc- 
cessively by Nos. 2,3 and 4, who preserve a distance of four feet 
from head to croup. When No. 4 commences to oblique, No. 1 of 
the succeeding four marches forward, or takes the increased gait. 

Column of troopers from column of twos is formed in a similar 


manner, No. 1 leading the column. 


Being in Column of Twos, to Form Column of Fours. 

453. Being at a halt, or marching at a walk, the instructor com- 
mands: 1. Form fours, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, Nos. 1 and 2 of the leading four march 
three yards (one horse’s length) to the front and halt; Nos. 3 and 
4 of the leading four, oblique to the left until uncovered, then march 
to the front and halt when abreast of Nos. land 2; the other twos 
march forward and form fours successively as explained for the first 
four, Nos. 3 and 4 of each four commence the oblique to the left 
when Nos. 1 and 2 are at three yards from their position. 

If marching at a trot, or ata walk and the command be trot, the 


leading two, Nos. 1 and 2, moves at a walk, the rear two, Nos. 3 and 4, 
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of the leading four obliques to the left at a trot, and takes the walk 
upon arriving abreast of the leading two; the other twos move at a 
trot, the fours successively forming and taking the walk as the lead- 
ing two close upon the preceding four. The instructor commands: 
Guide (right or left). 

If marching at a gallop, or at a trot and the command be gallop, 
the same principles apply, the leading two moving at a trot. 


Being in Column of Troopers to Form Column of Fours or Twos. 


454. The instructor commands: 1. Form fours (or twos), 2. 
MARCH. 

The movement is executed on the same principles as in forming 
fours from column of twos. 

Movements in Column of Twos. 

455. The column of twos changes direction, is halted, is put in 
march, by the same commands and means as a column of fours. 

456. The column of twos is marched to the rear by the com- 
mands: 1. Twos right (or left) about, 2. Marcu. 

If the column of troopers or twos be marched to the rear, and the 
successive numbers inverted, to reform twos or fours, the instructor 
commands: 1. Form twos (or fours), 2. Right oblique, 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, No. 4 (or Nos. 3 and 4) advances three 
yards and halts; the other troopers oblique to the right and form in 
their proper sequence, according to the principles of Par, 453. 


Being in Column of Twos or Troopers to Form Line. 

457. To the right or left. The instructor commands: 1. Left (or 
right) into line, 2. Marcu, 3. Squad, 4. Wau, 5. Fronr. 

At the command march, the leading two (or trooper) wheels to 
the left, and moves forward, the command halt being given when 
they have advanced thirty yards; the other troopers move forward 
and successively wheel to the left when three yards from the point 
opposite their places in line, forming to the left of the leading two or 
trooper, halt and align themselves. 

If marching at a trot, or at a walk and the command be trot, the 
leading two or trooper wheels to the left and then takes the walk ; 
the other twos or troopers move at a trot taking the walk when 
abreast of the right two or trooper; the instructor commands: 3. 
Guide right (or left). 

The same principles apply if marching at a gallop, or at a trot 
and the command be gallop, the leading two or trooper moving at 
the trot. 
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458. On the right or left. The instructor commands: 1. On right 
(or left) into line, 2. MARcH. 

The movement is executed according to the same principles as 
when in column of fours. 

459. To the front. Theinstructor commands: 1. Right (or left) 
front into line, 2. Marcu, 3. Squad, 4. Hart, 5. Front. 

The movement is executed according to the same principles as 
when in column of fours. 

After forming line from column of twos or troopers, if the num- 
bers of the troopers be not in their proper sequence in the sets of fours, 
the instructor may cause the squad to count fours; but this is not 
necessary unless the squad is to be maneuvered by fours. This pro- 
vision is made to save inconvenience when forming line for dismis- 
sal, or for exercises in which the fours are not considered. 


Being in Line, to Form Column of Twos. 
460. By the flank. Being at a halt, the instructor commands: 
By twos, 2. By the right flank, 3. Marcu. 
At the command march, the right two wheels to the right ona 
movable pivot and marches forward in the new direction; the other 


twos successively wheel to the right in time to follow the preceding 
two at a distance of four feet. 

If marching, all halt at the command march, except the right 
two. 

461. Zo the front. Being ata halt, the instructor commands: 1. 
Right (or left) by twos, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, the right two marches straight to the 
front; the second two obliques to the right when the croups of the 
horses of the first two are opposite the heads of their horses, and 
follow the leading two at a distance of four feet; each of the other 
twos successively wheel to the right on a movable pivot, move for- 
ward, as in Par. 460, and then wheel to the left so as to follow the 
preceding two at a distance of four feet. 

Being in Column of Fours to Dismount. 

462. Being at a halt, or marching, the instructor commands: 
1. PREPARE TO DIsMOUNT, 2. DisMoUNT. 

At the first command, Nos. 1 and 2 oblique to the right, and Nos. 3 
and 4 oblique to the left, and halt; the troopers oblique only so far as 
to allow room to dismount without interfering with each other; Nos. 
1 and 4 oblique a little more than Nos. 2 and 3. 

The column of twos is dismounted according to the same prin- 


ciples. 
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463. At the commands forward, march, either before or after 
mounting, the column moves forward, the troopers closing toward 


the center. 
THE CHARGE. 


464. The charge is the decisive and most important and char- 
acteristic cavalry movement. 

In the nature of things it is generally expected of cavalry, and 
is its pride, to be bold and daring. Cavalry that stops to count the 
enemy, or contents itself with sending out a skirmish line, often 
loses a very great opportunity. A sudden and bold charge which 


surprises the enemy is not only successful, but the loss is small in 


proportion to its success. 

The main conditions for success are cohesion, rapidity, surprise, 
and impetuosity and vigor in the shock. ‘To insure these conditions 
it is essential : 

First —That the horseman should have complete control over 
the horse. 

Second.— That the horse itself should be thoroughly trained. 

Third.—That the trooper be taught to ride straight to the front. 

Fourth— That the gait be uniform as to time, to secure cohesion 
and proper dressing. : 

Fifth —That the horses should not arrive at the charging point 
in a blown or distressed condition. 

The squad is first drilled to march over long distances at the 
trot and gallop, the instructor giving special attention to the order 
and alignment and uniformity of gait. If necessary, the troopers 
may be required to take reins in both hands. 

If the ground will admit of it, the advance to the charge should 
be practiced over a distance of from 1,200 to 2,000 yards. 

Habitually the charge will not be given more than twice the 
same day. 

The charge is always followed by a few movements in close 
order, executed with the greatest precision. 

To Charge. 

465. The squad is formed in line with sabers drawn at one ex- 
tremity of the selected ground, which, in the first drills, should be 
free from obstacles of any kind. 

The officer supervising the instruction goes to the farther ex- 
tremity of the ground to observe the drill, signals to the instructor, 
who takes post as leader in front of the center of the squad and 


commands or signals: 
1. Forward, 2. Guide Center, 3. Marcu. 
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The guide follows directly in the trace of the instructor at a dis- 
tance of two yards; after advancing about ten yards, the instructor 
commands: 1. rot, 2. Marcu; and when about 400 to 600 yards 
from the officer supervising the drill, the instructor commands: 1. 
Gallop, 2. March; the squad is conducted over the remaining dis- 
tance at a gradually increasing gallop; when about fifty to seventy- 
tive yards from the officer, the instructor commands: 


CHARGE. 


At this command, all the troopers raise saber and the speed is 
increased to that of the slower horses; when near the officer, the 
instructor commands: 1. Trot, 2. Marcu; the squad resumes 
carry saber and takes the trot; after advancing between twenty and 
thirty yards, the instructor commands: 1. Walk, 2. Marcu, and 


soon after, 1. Squad, 2. Hatt. 

466. To accustom the troopers to form on their leader, after the 
disorders which follow an attack, the instructor commands: 1. 
Break Rank, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, the troopers leave the rank in disorder, 
riding at and circling around each other, crossing sabers, etc. 

After a few minutes the instructor commands or signals: RALby. 

At this command, the troopers rally in rear of the instructor 
without reference to their order before breaking rank, facing to the 
front, or in the same direction as the instructor. The rally will ha- 
bitually be to the front, but may be to either flank. 

467. If, during the disorder, the instructor commands: 1. To 
the rear, 2. Marcu, all the troopers march to the rear at the gallop, 
the instructor leading; the troopers do not close to the regular in- 
tervals; at the command Ratty, the instructor faces to the front, 
and the squad rallies on the instructor faced to the front. 


To Charge as Foragers. 

468. The charge as foragers is executed with intervals of three 
yards between troopers. 

This charge may be used to advantage against artillery, or against 
shaken or broken forces of any arm. If choice be permitted, cavalry 
should charge infantry up hill (not steep), or against its right flank. 

The squad advancing in line, at the trot, with sabers drawn, the 
instructor commands: 1. As foragers, 2. MARcuH. 

At command march, the center trooper advances at the trot, all 
the other troopers oblique to the right and left at the gallop, each 
marching to the front as soon as he has gained his interval of three 
yards from the trooper next toward the center, takes the trot, dress- 
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ing to the center. The line moves forward with intervals, regulat- 
ing on the leader, and the charge is conducted by the same commands 
and means as before. At the command charge, the troopers no 
longer preserve their position in the rank, but the troopers in couples 
charge the enemy and bear directly down upon him at full speed. 
If, during the advance as foragers, the command ra//y be given, the 
troopers quickly close to the center. 

469. The charge with p/stols is conducted in the same manner 
as when sabers are drawn, except that the leader takes his place 
on one flank or in rear of the squad, before commanding raise pistol, 
which he does before giving the command charge. The troopers do 
not commence firing until after the command charge. The pistol 
as a charging weapon will habitually be confined to the charge as 
foragers and to small detachments. 

470. The enemy is said to be imaginary when merely his posi- 
tion is located; outlined when his position and force are indicated by 
a few men only; and represented when his supposed strength is 
actually given him. 

471. Thesquad having been drilled in the charge until executed 
satisfactorily to the offi¢er supervising the drill, is then taken to 
other and more difficult ground, and there required to execute the 
advance and charge against the imagnary, outlined, or represented 
enemy. These charges are always executed under the direct super- 
vision of the officer, who determines in each case whether the charge 
is a success or failure, or if the enemy (by retiring before the squad 
has arrived within charging distance) refuse to receive the attack, 
and directs the charging force to pursue, retire, break rank in the 
melee, halt or rally, according to his determination. 

The officer supervising the drill shall be guided in his determi- 


nation as to the success, failure, ete., of the charge, and the succeed- 


ing movement, by the manner in which the charge has been con- 
ducted, i. e., if the conditions for success have been carried out, ete. 
The officer then explains the defects of the charge, suggests improve- 
ments, ete. 

When the enemy is represented and the charge is made as for- 
agers, the troopers pass each other to the right through the intervals 
of the opposing line. 

When the enemy is represented in close order, the opposing 
forces pull up at sufficient distance to avoid collision and accident, 
or, to march by the flank. 

472. After the squad has been well instructed in the charge, the 
instructor will occasionally designate men to fall out during the ad- 
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vance and the charge, to represent men disabled in action; such 
men will follow at some distance and rejoin upon signal from the 
instructor. 

Leading the Squad. 

473. In the exercises in leading in either close or extended 
order, the movements are executed at a signal from the instructor 
and as far as possible without commands or cautions. The object is 
to prepare the squad for battle exercise by training the men to codp- 
erate with their leader and to conform instantly to his wishes. 

474. The movements are to be executed in the most direct man- 
ner, at first at a walk, then at a trot and finally at a gallop; the 
movements should not succeed each other so rapidly as to produce 
confusion. 

475. The corporal is posted two yards in front of the squad, 
which conforming to his signals and movements, marches or faces in 
the direction he indicates. 

476. The squad is exercised in marching to the front, to the 
rear, by the flank, and in obliquing, turning, halting, assembling and 
rallying. 

477. Habitually the trooper in the center is the guide of the 
squad, he follows in the trace of the leader at a distance of two yards. 
It the corporal places himself in front of a trooper on either flank, 
the troopers dress to that flank on command. 

478. When the corporal does not wish the guide to follow him, 
he commands: Guide right (left or center), and indicates the point of 
direction; if the squad is marching by the flank he simply indicates 
the direction; as instructor he may then go where his presence is 
necessary. 

479. When the squad is marched to the rear, the corporal moves 
quickly around the flank or through the line and takes his place in 
front. 

480. In order to maintain the habit of order and discipline, 
every exercise in leading will be followed by some movements in 


which the greatest precision is required. This rule is general. 


SABER SIGNALS. 


481. The object may be to conceal the presence of the force, or 
to avoid attracting the attention of the enemy to the fact that a 
movement is to be executed; verbal commands should then be given 
in a low tone of voice, only loud enough to reach the men in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The following saber signals are used by the instructor without or 
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in conjunction with the verbal commands or trumpet calls; or a 
whistle call may be used to fix the attention. 

All preparatory signals are made from the guard; the return to 
the guard, from the preparatory signal, is the signal of execution. 

As long as the instructor has his saber at guard, after attention 
has been commanded or signaled, the attention is kept fixed on the 
instructor; the return to carry is an indication that no further sig- 


nals are to be made until attention is again signaled or commanded. 
Attention. Raise the arm vertically to its full extent, the blade 
in prolongation of the arm and describe small horizontal circles with 


the point of the saber. 
The Preparatory Signals. 


Forward. The first and second motions of front cut. 

Right oblique. Extend the arm and saber obliquely to the right 
until both are horizontal. 

Left oblique. Same to the left. 

Fours right, or, By the right flank. Extend the arm and saber to 
the right until both are horizontal. 

Fours left, or, By the left fank. Same to the left. 

In the forward. oblique and flank marches, the instructor as soon 
as he has made the preparatory signal moves his horse in the direc- 
tion the squad is to take. 

To change direction to the right (or left). Raise the arm until 
horizontal, the saber pointing toward the marching flank; carry the 
arm and saber horizontally to the front, at the same time turn the 
horse in the direction to be taken. 

Fours right about, or, Fours left about, or, To the rear. Execute 
rear point, and turn the horse about in the direction the fours are to 
wheel. 

To increase the gait one degree. Carry the hand to the right shoul- 
der, blade vertical; raise and lower the hand, keeping the blade ver- 
tical; to be repeated several times. 

To decrease the gait one degree. The first motion of head parry. 

By the increase and decrease of the gait one degree, is under- 
derstood the passing from a walk to a trot, or from a trot to a gallop 
and the reverse. In changes of gait, the instructor upon making 
the preparatory signal, causes his horse to take the gait ordered. 

Halt. Raise the arm vertically to its full extent, the blade in 
prolongation of the arm. 

Right front into line. Execute right moulinet. 

Left front into line. Execute left moulinet. 
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Rally. Extend the arm vertically and rapidly circle the saber 
horizontally around the hand. 

To fight on foot. Execute rear moulinet. 

Action right front. Execute right moulinet. 

Action left front. Execute left moulinet. 

Action right. Execute right point. 

Action left. Execute left point. 

When necessary, these signals may be made with the carbine or 
head-dress held in the hand, or with the hand only. 


SQUAD DRILL—EXTENDED ORDER. 


482. Extended order gives a line of battle little affected by ar- 


tillery fire, very elastic in its movements and which allows the 


greatest freedom for individual action. In a wooded country, it is 
used for ascertaining the absence’ of, or discovering and watching 
the enemy, and if opportunity offers, of attacking him and compell- 
ing his deployment, thus gaining time for disposition of the troops 
whose movements the skirmishers are screening. 

When skirmishers are thrown out to clear the way and screen 
the movements of the main body, their movements are regulated by 
those of the troops to be covered. 

Mounted skirmishers are principally used to clear or beat up 
wooded or broken localities, in convoying supply trains and in Par- 
tizan or Indian warfare. 

Principles of Ins ruction. 

483. The mechanism of the movements will be taught on the 
drill ground with every attention to detail; afterward the move- 
ments are executed on varied ground where the training is extended 
and perfected by taking advantage of cover and observing the cir- 
cumstances of battle. 

484. The exercises should give the trooper the correct impres- 
sion of his duties in battle, a proper estimate of the importance of 
extended order, and of the discipline and conduct to be observed. 
If this instruction is carefully carried out, the trooper will be fully 
prepared to act his part in the battle formation of the troop. 

485. In this, as in all instruction in extended order, the move- 
ments must be made with reference to an enemy. (Par. 470.) Aim- 
less marching about and frequent changes of direction not only con- 
fuse the trooper, but inculcate ideas absolutely false and pernicious. 

486. The squad is extended forward, when it is in rear of the 
line to be occupied; by the flank, when it is already on that line. 
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The deployments forward will be habitually executed at the gallop; 
by the flank at the trot. 

487. The normal interval between mounted troopers when ex- 
tended as skirmishers is five yards; intervals of three and ten yards 
may be used, but must be stated in the command before the com- 
mand march. 

General Rules. 


488. Before giving commands for marching, extending, or closing 


and increasing or diminishing intervals, the corporal places himself 


two yards in front of the center and indicates the direction. On 
halting the corporal places himself two yards in rear of the squad. 

489. No commands for dressing are given in extended order; the 
general alignment is taken toward the base trooper of the squad; the 
troopers stand or march at ease and pay close attention. 

490. Troopers in extended order fix their attention at the first 
word of command, the first note of the trumpet, or the first motion 
of the signal; the movement commences immediately after the com- 
pletion of the command, trumpet call or signal. 

491. Upon arriving on the line and on halting, troopers in ex- 
tended order always face to the front, i. e., in the direction of the 
enemy. 

492. Upon halting, skirmishers take the position of advance 
carbine. If the pistol is to be used that arm will be designated by 
the instructor before deploying, and the skirmishers take the posi- 
tion of raise or lower pistol. 

493. Exercises in extended order will always terminate with a 
few movements in close order, executed with the greatest precision. 
To Extend to the Front. 

494. The squad being in line, to extend forward on the left or 
right skirmisher, the instructor commands : 

1. As skirmishers, 2. Right (or left) front into line, 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, the left trooper marches at the trot 
straight to the front, or in the direction indicated by the corporal; 
the other troopers oblique to the right, at the gallop, each resuming 
the direction and gait of the left trooper when he has his inter- 
val from the trooper on his left and finds himself on the alignment. 

The troopers near the right increase the angle of obliquity to 
more than forty-five degrees. 

The squad having arrived at the place where it is to take position, 


the corporal commands: 1. Squad, 2. Haur. 


Tn a ne eee eS 


amr nape 


paspeenensnoarencn ris pare oe 
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495. To extend forward on the center skirmisher, the instructor 
designates the center trooper and commands: 

1. As skirmishers, 2. Right and left front into line, 3. Marcn. 

The center skirmisher trots straight to the front; the other 
skirmishers oblique to the right and left at a gallop. 

496. Being in column of fours, to deploy forward, the instructor 
commands: 

1. As skirmishers, 2. Right (or left) front into line, 3. Marcu. 
Executed as in Par. 494. 

To Extend by the Flank. 

497. Being in line, the instructor commands: 1. As skirmishers, 
2. Fours right (or left), 3. Trot, 4. Marcu. 

At the command march, the fours wheel to the right and move 
at the trot; upon the completion of the wheel, No. 4 of the rear four 
turns to the left and halts; No. 3 of that four turns to the left and 
halts so as to be abreast of and five yards to the right of No. 4; 
then No. 2 and then No. 1, then No. 4 of the now rear four, and so 
on from the rear of the column, each trooper in succession turning 
to the left and halting so as to be abreast of and five yards from 
the trooper next on his left. 

The extension by the left flank is executed in the same manner, 
except that No. 1 of the right four turns to the right and halts; No. 


2 turns to the right and halts so as to be five yards to the left of 


and abreast of No. 1; then No. 3, and so on. 

498. To make the original extension or deployment to a greater 
or less interval than five vards, the instructor adds to the first com- 
mand: Af (so many) yards: e. g. 1. As skirmishers, at ten (or so 


many ) yards, 2. Right (or left) front into line, 3. Marcu. 


To Increase and Diminish Intervals. 

499. Being extended as skirmishers, to increase or diminish in- 
tervals, the instructor commands: 1. To (so many) yards extend, (or 
close), 2. Guide right (left or center), 3. Marcu. 

The troopers open from or close toward the guide, according as 
the interval is to be increased or diminished. If marching, the 
movement is executed by obliquing and increasing the gait; if at 
the halt, the movement is executed by the flank. 

The Rally. 

500. The rally implies the idea of immediate danger and is for 

the purpose of meeting the enemy by a counter attack. The in- 


structor commands or signals : 
RA.ty. 
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The troopers return carbine, move at a gallop and form quickly, 
faced to the front, in rear of the instructor, without reference to 
their previous order in the rank, and draw saber. 

The instructor may direct them to raise pistol. 


The Assembly. 


501. The squad being deployed, or rallied, if the instructor 
wishes to reform it in the normal (close) order, he commands: 1. 
Assemble, 2. Marcu. 

At this command, the men form in their proper places; if de 
ployed they close toward the instructor at tie trot. 

He may direct the squad to assemble in column of fours. 

Assembling when faced or marching to the rear, being impossi 
ble in battle, will not be executed. 

The instructor may cause the assembly and rally to be executed 
on the march; the instructor and base troopers march forward, the 
other troopers gain their positions by obliquing and increasing the 
gait. 

MARCHINGS. 


~ 


502. The squad being extended and at a halt, to move forward, 


the instructor commands: 1. Forward, 2. Marcu. 

The skirmishers march forward, taking the direction and keep- 
ing the intervals from the side toward the guide, Pars. 477, 478. 

503. The squad being extended, at a halt or marching, to march 
to the rear, the instructor commands: 1. Z'o the rear, 2. Marcn. 

Each skirmisher turns to the left about and all march to the rear, 
conforming to the principles of the direct march. The corporal 
places himself quickly in front of the guide. 

To march again to the front, the instructor commands: 1. For- 
ward, 2. MARCH. 

504. To march by the flank, the instructor commands: 1. By 
the right (or left) flank, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, each skirmisher turns to the right and 
follows the trooper in his front, keeping the distance. The corporal 
places himself quickly by the side of the leading trooper to conduct 
him, or gives the leading trooper the point of direction. 

To march again in line, the instructor commands: 1. By the 
right (or left) flank, 2. Marcu. 

505. The skirmishers marching by the flank, to change diree- 
tion, the instructor commands: 1. Column right (or left), 2. Marcu, 
or, Column half right (or left), 2. Marcu. 
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506. Being in extended order, in line, to change direction, the 
instructor commands: 

1. Squad right (or left), 2. Marcu; or, 1. Squad half right (or 
left), 2. Maren; or, 1. Squad right (or left) turn, 2. Marcu; or, 
1. Squad right (or left) half turn, 2. Marcu. 

Executed on the same principles as when in close order, the 
skirmishers moving direct to their places, taking intervals on the 
new line from the pivot, and conforming to the same front or direc- 
tion of march. In this manner any direction may be given, the 
instructor establishing the first two or three troopers as the base of 
the new front. 

507. The squad in extended order, being in march to the front 
or rear, or by the flank, is halted by the commands: 1. Squad, 2. 
Har. 

The troopers halt faced to the front. 

EXERCISES IN LEADING. 

508. When the preceding movements are well understood, they 
are executed by signals, Par, 481. 

THE FIRINGS, 

509. The firings are conducted conformably to principles pre- 
viously explained. 

510. Carbine firing by mounted skirmishers will as a rule be 
confined to the following conditions: 

For temporary resistance by small scouting parties; by the ad- 


vance patrol of the advance guard; and, under circumstances which 


forbid the mounted charge, it may be used to accelerate the retreat 
of the enemy's rear guard; also, during a retreat for checking the 
enemy, by compelling him to advance more cautiously. 

A mounted skirmisher must always halt to fire the carbine, must 
aim deliberately and guard against exciting his horse. 

A mounted skirmisher halted and exposed to fire without cover or 
concealment, must during the pause keep in motion by describing : 
figure 8 around his post as a center. 

TO CHARGE. 

511. Being extended, at the signal or command charge, each 
skirmisher returns pistol or carbine, draws saber, and the whole line 
charges as foragers, Par. 468. 

TO DISMOUNT THE SKIRMISHERS. 
512. The mounted skirmishers may be dismounted to fight on 


foot, the skirmishers retaining their horses on the line. 
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Opportunities for the employment of skirmishers in this manner 
may frequently occur in Partizan and Indian warfare and in guard- 
ing convoys, especially in wooded and very broken localities, and 
may be seized upon as affording a steadier, better directed fire than 
when mounted. An enemy advancing may be so retarded in this 
way us to give opportunity for the main body to be formed for the 
attack; also in case of retreat under circumstances when it might 
not be advisable to detach the horses to any considerable distance, 
as in the passage of a defile or obstacle. 

Advantage should be taken of the ground, trees, rocks, houses, 
walls, ete., to shelter the horses. 

Alignment and intervals should not be attempted, but the squad 
must remain together for mutual support. 

The individual skirmisher may lariat or secure his horse under 
cover a short distance from him, or to his rear, but any order that 
necessitates any considerable change of position, requires the skir- 
misher to take his horse with him. 

The lariat is supposed to be loosely coiled and fastened with a 
thong to the near cantle or pommel ring, one end of which is fas- 
tened to the halter. 

The saber is attached to the saddle. Th/s rule is general for dis- 
mounted fighting. 

To Dismount and Mount on the Skirmish Line. 

513. The squad being deployed as skirmishers, the instructor 
commands: 1. Squad, 2. Dismounr. 

Zach skirmisher quickly dismounts in place, detaches his lariat, 
seizes the loose end of it and runs forward its full length, or to such 


a point short of that distance as may afford advantageous shelter. 
The skirmishers thus dismounted are marched to the front. to the 


rear, by the flank, ete., by the same commands and means as when 
mounted; the skirmisher coils the lariat to a convenient length for 
the purpose of leading his horse. 

To mount the skirmishers again, the instructor signals or com- 
mands: 1. Squad, 2. Mount. 

The skirmishers sling carbine, go quickly to their horses, coiling 
the lariat on the way, mount, and secure the lariat to the saddle. 

514. If, while the skirmishers are dismounted, the instructor 
commands: Link HoRsEs, each trooper coils and secures the lariat; 
No. + mounts, the horses are linked as quickly as possible and are 


then assembled at a designated place. 
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TO FIGHT ON FOOT. 

515. Cavalry may be dismounted to fight on foot under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. In an enclosed, wooded or rough, broken country that cannot 
be turned, where mounted action is impracticable, e.g., small village, 
buildings, hedges, defiles, bridges, fords, etc., either offensively or 
defensively. 

2. When an obstacle, such as a bridge or ford, intervenes to pre- 


vent the enemy's rapid pursuit and presents an opportunity of de- 


laying or keeping him in check by the use of a few dismounted men. 


3. To occupy distant and important points, and hold them 
against the enemy until the arrival of the infantry. 

4. To occupy positions held by infantry, to permit the with- 
drawal of the latter, thus misleading the enemy to suppose them to 
be still occupied in force. 

5. During a retreat, to offer resistance to compel the enemy to 
deploy, thus gaining time. 

516. The led horses and mounted escort should be as near the 
dismounted line as a protected situation will allow; they are not 
changed while this condition lasts, unless the dismounted line makes 
a material change of position. 

517. In this drill No. 4 is the horse holder. No.2 or No.3 may 
be the horse holder when so directed by the instructor, which must 
always be done before giving the command to fight on foot; the two 
troopers next on the right and left of the designated holder pass 
their reins to him, which he holds in his right hand, keeping the 
horses on his right and left. 

In the absence of the link, the horses may be fastened together 
by passing the reins through the head halter ring and tying them 
in a slip knot so that the horses’ heads shall be about two feet apart. 

In defensive positions all the horses of the squad may be linked 
together in a circle and left to the care of one horse holder, who dis- 
mounts; or, this horse holder may hold the horses of Nos. 4 by the 
reins. 

518. Before dismounting to fight on foot, the squad is formed 


in column of fours. This rule is general. 


Being in Column of Fours, to Dismount to Fight on Foot. 
519. To the front. The instructor commands: 1. To FIGHT ON 
FooT, 2. ACTION LEFT (or RIGHT ) FRONT. 
At the first command, all the troopers open out as in prepare to 
dismount, in Par, 462, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dismount; No. 3 passes 
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his reins over his horse’s head, faces about, gives them to No. 4, who 
holds them at such length that he can best control the horse; No. 4 
now moves his horse’s shoulders to the right to straighten him in the 
column; No. 2 disengages the link snap, faces toward the rear, seizes 
the halter ring of No.3 horse with the right hand, pulls the horse’s 
head inward and with the left hand, back up, engages the snap 
into the halter ring; No. 1 executes the same with No. 2 horse. 

At the second command the dismounted troopers of the leading 
four unsling carbine, and form line in their normal order ten yards 
to the front of the column; each of the other fours form line in 
their normal order abreast the croups of the horses in front of them, 
one yard to the left of the column, unsling carbine and at double 
time execute left front into line on the leading four; if sets in rear 
arrive in line before others which precede them in column, they 
must leave room for them to form line in their normal order. 

520. To the right or left. The instructor commands: 1. To riautr 
ON FOOT, 2. ACTION RIGHT (Or LEFT.) 

Nos. 1,2 and 3 dismount and link; and then unsling carbine 
and form line ten yards to the right of their horses, facing to the 
right. 

521. If a deployment is to be made on the rear of the column, 
the column is first wheeled about by fours. 

522. Being in column of twos, at the command to sight on foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2 dismount without closing distance; Nos. 3 and 4 
oblique to the left and form four, then No. 3 dismounts and the 
horses are linked. 

523. In emergencies, one-half the squad may be dismounted by 
the commands: 1. Nos. 1 and 3 (or, Nos. 2 and 4), 2. Dismounr, 3. 
ACTION RIGHT (Or LEFT.) 

Being Dismounted to Fight on Foot, to Mount. 

524. The instructor causes the squad to march to the vicinity 
of the led horses and commands: STAND TO HORSE. 

The troopers unlink, and take the position of stand to horse; 
the squad may then be mounted. 

The instructor may command: 1. Squad, 2. Mount. 

The troopers unlink and mount. 

The instructor may cause the led horses to be advanced to meet 
the troopers. 

Movements when Dismounted to Fight on Foot. 


525. The squad, now in threes, executes movements Ly the 
same commands and according to the same principles as when in 
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fours. The individuals of each set will habitually keep within sup- 
porting distance of each other. 

The deployments and movements, in extended order dismounted, 
are made by the same commands and principles as when mounted 
except that the normal interval between the men is two yards. 

If the squad is to kneel or lie down upon halting, the corporal 
designates the position before extending; this position will be taken 


upon halting until a change is ordered. As instructor, the corporal 


remains standing. 

On taking up the march, the carbine without command is carried 
on either shoulder, muzzle elevated, or at the trail; on drill the in- 
structor may prescribe the position at which the piece is to be 
carried. 

FIRE DISCIPLINE. 

526. The instructor will impress upon the men: That in order 
to accomplish any successful result, they must work together by 
keeping the bond of union in their squad; that, when fighting on 
foot, the advantage is with the troops who husband their ammuni- 
tion until the decisive moment; that a premature expenditure places 
them at the mercy of the enemy and their first duty is to observe 
the strictest fire discipline. These prerequisites of victory require 
the invariable observance of the following: 

General Rules. 

1. Never load or have a cartridge in the chamber until the mo- 
ment of firing. 

2. Never fire except when ordered, and then only the number 
of cartridges indicated. 

3. Never fire a shot after the command cease firing. 

4. Never fire at anything except the named objective, because 
a concentrated fire produces good results, while a scattering fire is 
of no value. 

5. Never fail to adjust the sight at the range named, because a 
badly directed fire, no matter how powerful, is useless. 

6. Always aim at the feet of the cnemy, or at the lower line of 
the smoke if he is hidden from view. 

527. Notwithstanding these rules, it is allowable, especially for 
scouts, patrols or vedettes, to fire when necessary : 

First, to give the alarm. 

Second, when a good opportunity occurs, upon a general officer of 
the enemy. 

Third, in case of a surprise or in self defense. 
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Rules for the Exceution of the Firings. 

528. Individual men who may be acting beyond the immediate 
control of their leaders will carefully observe the following: 

They are not to fire at distances over: 

200 yards at a man lying down behind cover. 

300 yards at a man kneeling. 

400 yards at a man standing. 

450 yards at a horseman. 

600 yards at a small squad of men or a thin line of skirmishers. 

529, Sharp shooters may under favorable circumstances prac- 
tice upon the enemy at distances not greater than 800 yards, but 
only when permitted by an officer. 

530. Volleys by squads are employed against troops in close 
order at distances not exceeding 600 yards at a line equal to the 
front of four men; 800 yards at a line equal to the front of a squad 
of twelve men; 900 yards at a line equal to the front of a platoon; 
1000 vards at a line equal to the front of a company or troop. 

These limits are not invariable; they may be executed under 
favorable conditions when the range is accurately known, but should 
always be reduced when the men are tired or out of breath, the 


‘ange uncertain, the enemy under cover, or the conditions of wind 


and light unfavorable. 

531. The fire at will and the tire with counted cartridges are 
employed at distances ranging from 800 to 400 yards. 

532. The rapid fire is employed at the short ranges, at the de- 
cisive moment of the action; it may also be used at any range when 
the enemy affords a good target by exposing himself in considerable 
numbers, 

533. For the Springfield carbine, caliber 45, the ranges are 
Classified as follows (see Firing Regulations for Small Arms ): 

0 to 300 yards, short ranges, 
300 to 600 yards, mid ranges, 
600 to 1000 yards, long ranges, 

1000 to 2000 yards, extreme ranges. 
FIRINGS. 

534. The instructor will give the closest attention to the execu- 

tion of the firings, and always exact the most rigid fire discipline. 

535. The squad in extended order executes the volleys, the fire at 
will, the fire as skirmishers with counted cartridges and the rapid 
fire. 

536. The firings are always executed at a halt. If the squad is 
in march, it halts at the preparatory command for firing and kneels 
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or lies down if so specified in the command, Par. 525. The rapid 
fire will never be executed lying down. 

537. Volleys may be used when the front is not too extended to 
be controlled by words of command; the same commands and means 
are employed as in close order. 

538. To sire at will, the corporal commands: 1. Fire at will, 2. 
Aft (such an object), 3. At (so many) yards, 4. COMMENCE FIRING. 

At the first command, the skirmishers take the position indicated, 


Par. 525, and load. 
At the fourth command, those skirmishers only who ean dis- 
tinctly see the enemy, aim deliberately, fire, load and continue the 


firing until the command cease firing. 

The corporal may permit a few men only, usually the best shots, 
to fire; for this purpose he calls the men by name and then gives 
the same commands as before; the intensity of the fire can be 
increased or diminished by varying the number of men to fire. 

539. Toexecute the fire as skirmishers, the corporal commands : 
1. Fire as skirmishers, 2. One (two or three) round, 3. At (such an 
object ), 4. At (so many ) yards, 5. COMMENCE FIRING. 

At the first command, the skirmishers take the position indicated, 
Par. 525, and load. 

Each man after firing the number of cartridges indicated, exe- 
cutes cease firing. 

To fire another series, the corporal commands: FIRE ONE (TWO 
or THREE) ROUND; the instructor will see that the number of 
cartridges designated is never exceeded. 

The jire as skirmishers differs from the jire at will in that it limits 
the number of shots to be fired to not more than three. 

540. In the rapid fire the number of cartridges is not limited, 
the objective is not indicated; when used advancing to the attack 
the instructor will command: 1. Rapid fire, 2. At (so many ) yards, 
3. COMMENCE FIRING. 

At the third command, the men open fire, aiming straight to the 
front at the feet of the enemy, load and continue the firing until the 
command or signal, cease firing. 

INSTRUCTION IN VARIED GROUND. 
Principles of Instruction. 

541. The instruction will at first be individual; while the in- 
structor is occupied with one man, the others will listen and observe 
in order to be able to execute in their turn what has been explained. 
The movements will afterward be executed by the entire squad. 
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542. This instruction is directed by the troop officers; it is on 
ground which has been previously selected with reference to the 
movements to be executed. The location should be frequently 
changed in order to accustom the men to new situations, and care will 
be taken never to order a movement at variance with the accidents 
of the ground. <A continued advance is consistent with every form 
of the ground. 

Cardinal Points ‘and Nomenclature of the Ground. 

543. The instructor will conduct the squad to a point overlook- 
ing the neighborhood and there call attention to the form and reliet 
of the ground and to the objects seen on the surface; he will require 
them to point out and give the military names as well as the com- 
mon names for the leading features of the surface, and all that con- 
cerns the waters, roads, woods, and inhabited places. 

544. He will explain how to determine the points of the com- 
pass by means of moss on trees and rocks, the points of sunrise and 
sunset, the position of the sun at different hours of the day and the 
length of the shadows cast by objects, persons, ete. 

545. An early opportunity will be taken to point out at night 
the position of the north star, and show the method of finding it by 
means of the constellations. 

Use of Cover. 

546. The following explanations are more particularly applica- 
ble for the government of dismounted skirmishers, but the instructor 
will be careful to explain the advantages and disadvantages of each 
new position for cavalry in its proper sphere of action. 

The instructor must impress upon the men that the first consid- 
eration for dismounted action is the effective use of the carbine, that 
cover and intrenchments are of secondary importance, and that any 


position, no matter how secure, that prevents them from seeing and 


firing on the enemy is to be avoided. 

547. The best kind of cover is that which masks the skirmisher 
from the sight and fire of the enemy, and while permitting a good 
view of the ground toward the enemy, affords favorable conditions 
for firing, and for readily advancing and retiring. 

548. In order to make the best possible use of cover, and at 
same time obtain a rest for the carbine, thereby exposing the least 
part of the body while aiming, the instructor explains the.following 
methods : 

To take post preferably behind the right extremity of a wall, 
rock, heap of stone or earth; in the windows and doorways of 
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houses on the left side of the street; behind a tree, to rest the car- 
bine on a limb to the right, or rest the forearm against the right side 
of the trunk. 

Behind embankments of earth, in ditches and furrows, to kneel 
or lie down and rise slightly to fire; to lie down in rear of a crest 
or the edge of a plateau, exposing one’s self as little as possible, but 
always keeping the slope toward the enemy in view. 

At the edge of a wood, when there is no ditch nor bank of earth, 
to remain a little back from the edge under cover of the first trees, 
so as to avoid fragments of artillery projectiles yet still be able to 
have a good view of the ground in front. 

The instructor explains how to prepare the crest of a wall, and 
how to pierce loop-holes or construct platforms when the wall is too 
high. to fire over. 

549. The instructor having brought his squad on the ground, 
halts it near each cover, explains the conditions in which it would 
be valuable, and how to use it, both in its original condition and by 
modifying it, against an enemy supposed to be in a certain direction. 

A few trained soldiers are then required to occupy the cover: 
the instructor makes corrections and explanations and causes the 
movements to be repeated until properly executed and understood 
by the recruits. 

The recruits are then required to post themselves in succession 


at points indicated by the instructor, and so located that when all 


are posted the squad is in position to open fire upon a previously 
designated point, not more than 600 yards distant. 

When the whole squad has been posted, the instructor examines 
the recruits to see that they have taken their positions intelligently, 
have the best rests for their carbines, have an unobstructed view of 
the objective, and have set their sights at the range indicated. The 
exercise is repeated until properly executed; the squad is then as- 
sembled and a new locality selected. 

550. A wellinstructed soldier or non-commissioned officer is now 
placed in the position of the enemy and required to advance upon 
the skirmishers; the latter will carefully observe the movements of 
the adversary and aim at him whenever he exposes himself, adjusting 
the sight to agree with the distance. 

551. When the recruits have learned to post themselves at points 
indicated by the instructor, they are exercised in selecting their own 
points by advancing from cover to cover. For this purpose the in- 
structor designates a group of trees, house or other object, at a dis- 
tance of about 600 yards, and sends there a man to represent the 
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enemy; a recruit is then directed to advance upon him. In order 
to keep out of sight of the adversary, the skirmisher must use every 
cover he meets, but must not deviate too much from his diree- 
tion; he must stoop and even creep or crawl, but. if possible, never 
lose sight of the enemy for an instant; open ground exposed to the 
tire of the enemy should be crossed at a ran, by rushes of about fifty 
yards, then taking the lying position and raising the head in order 
to see the enemy. The rushes should not, as a rule, exceed fifty yards, 
else the skirmisher will be winded and unable to aim accurately. 

In this manner he should advance to within 300 or 200 yards of 
the enemy, and nearer if the character of the ground permits. 

552. The man representing the enemy may be provided with 
blank cartridges, and required to fire upon the skirmisher whenever 
he exposes himself sufficiently to afford a target. 

553. When the recruits are well instructed in the use of cover, 
the movements are executed by squad. 

The instructor points out the position of the enemy, at least 600 


yards distant, and states clearly the object of the movement. The 


corporal as squad leader, gives the necessary commands. 
Battle Exercises. 

554. The squad executes in varied ground all the movements 
prescribed for close and extended order, special attention being given 
to the exercises in leading. 

Those skirmishers who cannot hear or see the corporal, regulate 
themselves upon their neighbors, who may transmit the command 
to them in a low tone. 

When the squad is proficient in the movements in extended order, 
the enemy is either represented by a squad of old soldiers, or out- 
lined by a suitable number; the officer directs both detachments. 

In general the fire is simulated; however, to well define the 
position of both parties it is sometimes necessary to use blank 
cartridges. 

Both parties cease firing when within fifty yards of each other, 
if they are extended as skirmishers the attacking party may then 
be ordered to charge; the men in each squad should pass through 
the intervals in the other; each man passing to the right of the man 
directly in his front; both squads halt at the command of the in- 
structor. The exercise may then be continued, the squads exchang- 
ing positions, the one which was on the defensive taking the offen- 
sive, and vice versa. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


UNSHOD HORSES. 


In the fall of 1880, after the drills had been discontinued I had 
the shoes pulled off all my horses. In one or two cases the black- 
smith. who was a very intelligent man, tried his best to have the 
shoes retained, giving as a reason that the hoots were so brittle that 
they would go to pieces if unshod; but feeling positive that it would 
do no harm, [ had him comply with the order. One of these horses 
is still in the service, and although twenty-one years old, has very 
good feet, whereas before the shoes were removed his hoofs were in 
such a state that a shoe could with difficulty be retained, and when 
cast generally carried a piece of the hoof with it. 

During the fall and winter of 1880 and 1881, the horses were 
herded every day when the weather permitted, on a hard gravelly 
bottom, and by spring their feet were 1 good condition, and showed 
no signs of tenderness or lameness when mounted drills over the 
same bottom were commenced. In May, 1881, the troop was or- 
dered from Fort Walla Walla, Washington, to Fort Lapwai, Idaho, 
and made the march with unshod hoofs. It was only about a hun- 
dred miles, but as there was not a lame horse on the trip, the suc- 
cess Was gratifying. 

The next fall we had an infantry commanding officer, who did 
not claim to know anything about horses, but did not like to assume 
the responsibility of leaving my horses unshod. So after communi- 
cating with me and getting my views, he referred the letter to the 
Department Commander, who ordered me to keep one third of my 
horses shod. Continuing to drill and scout with the remainder un- 
shod, we were ordered to the Department of Dakota in the summer 
of 1884. Sometimes a few horses would show signs of being tender 
when on rocky roads, but it was not from the hoofs wearing down; 
in most instances, although the horses did a great deal of climb- 
ing when grazing around Lapwai, the hoofs had to be cut down, 
especially at the toes, which seemed to grow faster than the heels. 
Some of the scouting was over rough mountainous country, as the 
Lolo trail in Idaho, but not a horse was shod until the march to the 
Department of Dakota was made. This was a march of over six 
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hundred miles, and although the rocky roads did not trouble us it 
was found that when we struck a gritty soil in Montana, a few days’ 
travel upon it wore the hoofs down as if they had been rasped. In 
consequence some of the horses became tender-footed and had to be 
shod, especially on the front feet. 

As soon as possible the shoes that had been put on, were again 
removed, and kept off until the Regimental Commander, about 1885, 
ordered all horses to be shod; he finally consented to let the hind 
feet remain unshod, 

Year before last I made a march of nearly nine hundred miles 
and this year one of about five hundred miles with the hind feet 
unshod; in neither case was it necessary to shoe nor was there a lame 
horse from non-shoeing. 

I have not had a fair chance to test the matter in an entirely sat- 
isfactory manner, but still believe that if horses are subjected to 
standing on a rocky picket-line, when not in use, their feet will be- 
come hardened so that there will be few occasions where shoeing 
will be necessary. I have scouted or marched in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Da- 
kota and Nebraska, and have found but three places where it would 
have been necessary to shoe,—in some of the mountains in Arizona, 
in the Salmon river mountains in Idaho, and over the gritty soil 
mentioned above. My liorses never had the advantage of standing 
on anything harder than the ordinary picket-line. Had they been 
accustomed to something harder, it is doubtful if it would have been 
necessary to shoe in the only instance where it was done. 

To be ready for any emergency, and for fear shoes might become 
necessary, I have always carried them along, fitted for each horse. 

Tam a strong advocate of non-shoeing, and hope that the exper- 
iment will be given a thorough trial by those who have an oppor- 
tunity of carrying it out until it is completely tested. 

A. G. FORSE, 
Captain First Cavalry. 


It may be of interest to know that Battery © F,” Fourth Artillery, 
with unshod horses, marched from Fort Riley Kansas, to Camp 
Schofield, I. T., a distance of 184 miles in eleven days; took part in 
all of the operations of that camp from September 23d to October 11th, 
including several rapid marches for a considerable distance over the 
rocky and natural surface of the country; and marched back to Fort 
Riley, over a route 174 miles in length, in eight days, and all of this 
without any lame or footsore horses. The feet of all the horses were 
in as good condition on their return as when they started, and were 
all in sound, healthy and durable shape, ready to have prolonged 
their march indefinitely. 

The roads, going and coming, were the ordinary dirt roads of 
the country. There were rocky places, gritty places, muddy places, 
and patches of macadamized road encountered. The battery took 
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the same roads and made the same marches as the cavalry. Return- 
ing we had several days of rain and heavy muddy roads, but the 
horses pulled through with but little slipping, and their feet did not 
so/ten or wear down from traveling in the mud or standing on wet 
and soft ground. 

While in camp, and on the whole trip, the horses stood on natural 
ground, wet or dry, according to the weather. The hoofs showed 
no signs of wear or of softening, although away from their stone 
picket-line for nearly six weeks. 

The farrier had to begin to cut down overgrown hoofs immediately 
on the return, rather than to doctor up any tender and worn down 
feet. 

C.D. PARKHURST, 
First Lieutenant Fourth Artillery. 


SOME HINTS ON IMPROVEMENT. 


With better facilities in the way of material, horses and men 
than any other nation, our cavalry of the present day is not up to 
the standard. 

The nature of the service on which our cavalry has been engaged 
since the civil war, with its Indian scouting and fighting, and frontier 
garrison routine, largely accounts for some of these detects. 

As a rule our cavalry serves at posts with infantry, the infantry 
almost always being in the majority and holding the command. 
The infantry soldier has his rifle and belts to care for; the cavalry 
soldier has his horse and stables, his carbine, saber, pistol, saddle, 
bridle, lariat, saddle pockets, nose-bag, and numerous other things 
to keep in order, and is expected to be always ready for the field at 
a moment's notice. 

He has, besides, his own special stable guard duty to perform, 
and is required to do as much general garrison work as the infantry- 
man. Under present rulings, if he can have, fora time, more nights 
in bed than the foot soldier, he has his tour of main guard duty, to- 
gether with his stable guard; if on the contrary, the cavalry be- 
comes reduced in numbers, and he gets fewer “nights in” than the 
infantryman, the latter are not and cannot be detailed to do stable 
guard duty. It is an unfair rule that don’t work both ways, and 
this certainly does not. This excess of work of the cavalry soldier 
often causes him, on reénlisting, to choose the infantry, and thus the 
cavalry loses a good soldier of five years cavalry training; not that 
the cavalryman cannot easily do his work, but the comparison 


affects him. 

Again, it is a custom to dismount cavalry to parade with infantry 
on all occasions of ceremony. In my opinion, this is wrong,—cav- 
alry should parade as cavalry, for it is a mounted and not a dis- 
mounted force, and most of its drill should be mounted. 

At many posts, for instance where cavalry and infantry serve 
together under infantry commanding officers, the cavalry are hardly 
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allowed to see their horses except to groom them. The troops are 
first thoroughly drilled in dismounted tactics, and often when the 
opportunity for mounted drill comes there is no time left. 

If the drills, inspections, parades, etc., were mounted, and if 
the troops were kept well filled and a minimum number of men 
detailed away, so that each man would have only his own horse to 
groom and care for, as a rule, a marked improvement in our cavalry 
would obtain. Of course we should be well drilled in fighting on 
foot,—and that is all the foot drill we need. 

When cavalry are mounted they are generally put in some out of 
way place for fear they will kick up a dust and mar the parade 
ground. Let the ceremonies be held where they can be seen, and 
the soldier will then take a pride in appearing a cavalryman in fact 
as well as in name. 

In the above no reflections on the infantry are intended. It is 
simply a case of put yourselves in our place and see what you would 
think then. 

The cavalry equipment is too heavy and cumbersome. The 
saddle and bridle, though capable of improvement, are as good as 
any yet devised. The Shoemaker bit is the best our service has ever 
had, but is too severe for most horses and too heavy. <A bit on 
the “Daniel” pattern, forged steel, straight shanks, with several 
kinds of curved bars to suit different horses, could easily be manu- 
factured by the Ordnance Department. It is the best bit yet made, 
gives more comfort to the horse, has better leverage, more strength, 
and gives the rider complete control. 

Now with reference to the remainder of the equipment, leaving 
out the arms of course, our experience in scouting against Indians, 
is that the cavalry horse is turned into a pack animal, for want of 
proper pack-mule transportation. 

Laying aside the trooper, his arms, and proper horse equip- 
ment, what have we still left for the horse to carry? Blankets, can- 
teen, overcoat, pouch or slicker, mess outfit, pan, tin cup, knife, fork, 
etc., an extra pair of fitted horse-shoes, lariat and picket-pin, nose- 
bag, 100 rounds of ammunition, and often two or three days’ rations. 
All this weighs him down with from 250 to 300 pounds to carry all 
day, and sometimes all night, with the consequent result of slow 
marches and played out horses. 

The pack-train is the only remedy-for this. Every troop of cavalry 
should have its own pack-mules, well organized and equipped, say 
thirty packs, two saddles, and two packers to each troop; these to 
be under the exclusive control of the troop commander, both in and 
out of garrison, both in Indian and civilized warfare. Then the 
vavalry would be foot-loose, independent of roads, and even of a 
base of supplies for a limited time. Let the packs carry the rations, 
bedding, extra shoes, ete.—they can do it. A good pack-train will 
not be far behind cavalry on almost any march. Packs are abso- 
lutely necessary in operating against a savage foe, and of immense 
utility and advantage against a civilized one. We had good pack- 
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trains in Arizona some years ago, and we caught Indians too. It is 
certain that Grronimo’s band of Chiricahua Apaches would never 
have gotten into old Mexico in 1885-6 had cavalry troops been 
supplied with packs. 

At our post in New Mexico, a cavalry one by the way, there was 
not a single pack-mule or “set up” aparejo,and the cavalry started 
to catch Apaches in the mountains with six-mule teams. One troop 
pursued the hostiles forty-eight hours and would have forced a fight, 
had not the men been too starved and exhausted to go into it. This 
campaign cost the government thousands of dollars, as well as some 
good officers and men, and it cost the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico many lives. One might as well attempt to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean without boats, as to catch Apaches without packs. The In- 
dian can live on the country, mescal and played-out ponies,—the 
white man cannot. 

The equipment of the cavalryman is not kept in proper condition 
for many reasons. No new material can be obtained until the old is 
utterly in tatters, has been acted on by an inspector, the articles dis- 
posed of, and new requisitions made and filled, which, as we all 
know, takes time. 

Again from our continuous field service, and the consequent wear 
and tear of arms and equipments, we have paid too little attention to 
brightening buckles, polishing harness, etc. “Tis true the govern- 
ment furnishes no proper dressing for leather and the men have not 
the time to burnish asa rule. The government could furnish the 
material, and it would add to the discipline and pride of the soldier 
to require him to keep his kit in “apple pie” order, as is done in al- 
most every foreign service. The saddle-blanket, while a good one, is 
of a dirty grey color; one of dark blue of the same pattern would 
improve the appearance of the trooper immensely and the grey one 
could be kept for field service. 

Now a word on morning stables—in cold climates horses should 
not be groomed in the early morning. They are drawn and stiff 
with cold, the skin is contracted and stretched tightly over the 
bones and flesh. It is cruelty to subject them to the iron curry- 
comb and stiff brush in such condition; it is injurions to the coat, 
inflicts pain and does no possible good. Let the horse be fed, but 
not groomed, in cold weather; in summer it is well enough, though 
some good authorities say that one good grooming a day is all a 
horse should have, so far as his health is concerned. In some de- 
partments morning stables are not de rigeur as formerly, and there 
is a good old cavalry maxim that they have always been productive 
of more drunkenness than any other thing in the service. Let us 
have morning stables in summer, if necessary, but dispense with 
them in winter. 

To sum up, let the cavalryman be with his horse as much as pos- 
sible, encourage him to regard the horse as a friend, require him to 
keep his horse and equipments shining. Do not require of him 
work that will interfere with this. Be careful to enlist men 
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suitable for the service, train them before assignment to troops, and 
after that require them to be all that cavalry soldiers should be. The 
free and easy frontier scouting is growing less and less each year, 
and we should now attempt to bring our cavalry up to the highest 
standard, forming models of the ten regiments, and a nucleus for 
our militia and volunteers in time of war. <A soldier on horseback 
is much more difficult to control and discipline than a foot soldier, 
hence cavalry officers should devote more care to the setting up, 
discipline and appearance of their troopers. 


E. F. WILLCOX, 
First Lieutenant, Sixth Cavalry. 





COMPETITIONS FOR 


In the carbine firing at Wingate, the most important feature was 
the manner of handling the piece and cartridges in skirmishing, 
which was developed by men of the Sixth Cavalry while practicing 
for the competition, and adopted by others after arriving there. The 

-artridges were held in the left hand, the buts protruding slightly 
from the side of the little finger. This position of the cartridges i is 
the most convenient for loading, which is done entirely with the 
right hand, the piece being kept constantly at the shoulder. 

Rapid loading and quick, accurate firing was acquired by using 
dummy ¢ artridges and aiming ata diminutive kneeling target at a 
short distance. No thought had to be given to the act of loading by 
those who had become expert. It was entirely mechanical and re- 
markably rapid. The advantage of having troops drilled in this 
way can ‘be ret idily understood. It might stand in good stead when 
in need of magazine guns. The Springfield carbine can be accu- 
rately fired so rapidly that in tive minutes the barrel will burn the 
hand to a blister. 

We have a great deal to learn about pistol firing. Mounted, the 
pistol is the most effective Weapon we have, or if not, it is due to no 
fault of the weapon. 

To employ fire-arms mounted, beyond the effective range of the 
pistol, would be useless, unless one finds himself confronted by an 
enemy whocan be frightened by noise and smoke. Mounted, within 
such range, say anywhere up to 200 or 300 yards, the pistol can be 
fired more accurately than the carbine, and handled with much 
greater facility. 

At the Wingate contest, in firing to the front, mounted, the com- 
petitors were required to fire one shot at eighty yards. None of 
these shots, I believe, took effect; but had all been taught how to 
aim properly, mounted, no doubta fair percentage of hits would have 
been made at this distance. At least, an approaching line of cav- 
alry could hardly have escaped at a hundred or even a hundred and 
fifty yards; and any fair shot ought to kill his man before coming in 
contact with the lance or saber. 

In aiming, mounted, a person should rise slightly in the stirrups 
and lean forward more or less, depending upon the direction in 
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which the shot is to be fired. In this way the body is put upon 
springs, as it were, and relieved from the shock it otherwise receives 
at each stride of the horse, and a comparatively accurate aim can be 
taken. 

The horses used at competitions should not only be selected with 
the greatest care, but carefully trained to a uniform gallop, as was 
done at Wingate. The difference between a good horse and a fair 
one may make a difference of several points between the scores of 
equally good shots. A lot of horses that will stand firing can be 
trained by careful handling, so that there will be but the slightest 
difference in their qualities as mounts for competitors. 

Skill with the pistol, mounted, is of first importance, but the man- 
ual should be learned on foot before practicing on horseback. Snap- 
shooting is most important, because the principal use of the pistol 
will probably be at close quarters, when there is no time for taking 
aim, and as little necessity, when the hand is properly trained. Any- 
thing like fine snap-shooting is impossible beyond twenty yards, 
except in case of the rarest of good shots. It should enter into 
competitions; the target used being the standing figure and the dis- 
tance from ten to twenty yards. Aiming at fifty or seventy-five 
yards does very well, but twenty-five yards is too close for an expert 
shot, using the “A” target. In firing mounted, the competitor 
should be allowed to aim at any distance, if he sees fit todo so. In 
snap-shooting dismounted, the shot should be fired so quickly as 
to preclude any possibility of aiming, and each competitor should be 
allowed to handle his pistol according to his own method. 

W. FE. WILDER, 
First Lieutenant, Fourth Cavalry. 


The present service revolver, as issued to the cavalry, can hardly 
be accepted for an efficient weapon. The principal trouble is with 
the “spare parts,” which seem to be made of soft and inferior metal 
and which do not stand the strain that they are necessarily subjected 
to. For example, the upper end or nose of the trigger, where it en- 
gages in the notches of the hammer, breaks off upon the slightest 
provocation; the hammer notches themselves either chip off or bend 
in a very short time, and the stop-bolt and hand springs stand very 
little wear. 

If a singie one of these essential parts breaks, the revolver be- 
comes useless. Compare the revolver in this respect with the Spring- 
tield rifle and carbine. The small parts of the latter weapon break 
but seldom, while those of the Colt’s revolver are constantly doing 
so. The explanation of this is either that the “small parts” are 
made of weak and inferior metal, or that the mechanism of the lock 
is defective, or, what is most probably the case, that both faults 
exist. The revolver does not get any more wear than the carbine, and 
receives as good treatment. As one illustration from my own ex- 
last August at Fort Leavenworth, I placed a new ham- 
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mer, a new trigger, and new stop-bolt and hand springs in my re- 
volver, and shortly afterwards began aiming and snapping it, at first 
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slowly, and then as rapidly as possible, partly for exercise and 
practice, and partly to assure myself that the revolver worked prop- 
erly. I had not snapped it a dozen times before something gave 
way, and the weapon would not cock. Upon investigation I found 
that the nose of the trigger had broken off. The revolver had to be 
taken apart and a new trigger substituted. which, after a thorough 
trial proved strong enough. During the entire course of the revolver 
match, I was constantly in fear that my revolver would become 
disabled at the mest inopportune time. 

Another defect in the Colt’s revolver is found in the revolution 
of its cylinder. In the method prescribed by the Firing Regulations, 
the quick, sharp jerk to the front which a mounted man must use to 
cock his revolver, frequently prevents the stop-bolt from properly 
executing its functions, and the cylinder flies past the notch. It not 
only flies past but fails to return to its proper position, and the re- 
sult is a miss-fire. I have seen this happen time and again during 
the troop’s revolver practice, and not only to one chamber, but to 
several in the same pistol and in the same run. 

A similar trouble was experienced by several competitors in the 
revolver contest last August, where every weapon would naturally 
be in the best condition. The Army Colt’s revolver has a number 
of serious defects, and even were those referred to remedied, the 
weapon would still be lacking in efficiency. Its model is behind 
the times and is clumsy. When the necessity shall arise for a cav- 
alryman to use his revolver, he will want to do so as quickly as pos- 
sible. A double action revolver with a safety attachment, by saving 
the time expended in cocking one with a single action, will go far to- 
ward filling this requirement. Five seconds is about the least time 
in which, with practice, a single action pistol can be aimed and fired 
five times; less than two seconds would be needed to deliver tive 
shots with the double action. With the latter action a hammer is 
unnecessary. 

An objection made to the double action is its liability to cause an 
accidental explosion. Take, as an illustration, the latest pattern 
“Smith and Wesson.” With the safety attachment, the revolver 
cannot be fired until the hand firmly grasps the stock; and as the 
“pull” is quite a long one, and of about six pounds, a discharge, in- 
jurious to the person handling it, could only be produced by would- 
be suicides and fools, for neither of which the military service las 
any need. 

To a hammerless pistol the objection might be made that it is 
impossible to tell when the weapon is cocked. The 8. & W. ham- 
merless is never cocked until the instant before discharge, and no 
matter how far back the trigger has been pulled up to that time, un- 
less the safety attachment is pressed home, the firing pin will not 
budge. As the lock is on the rebounding principle, the firing pin 
never touches a cartridge until the spring, under the combined ac- 
tion of trigger and safety attachment, is allowed to throw it forward. 
This is an advantage, in that it allows all the chambers being loaded 
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without fear of accidental discharge. With the Colt’s, the precau- 
tion must always be taken of keeping the chamber, upon which 
the hammer rests, empty. 

In regard to the pistol practice as laid down in the Firing Regu- 
lations, the firing to the front should be abolished. It is not in gen- 
eral, a practicable movement, and never so in a closed line. It is a 
most excellent way to teach horses to be “gun shy.” The rider in- 
variably fires his revolver with its muzzle within six inches of the 
horse’s head, and the effect upon the animal cannot be otherwise 
than painful. The horse naturally attempts to avoid the unpleasant 
sensation by shying, throwing his head up or to one side, and after 
his first experience, never fails to do so every time the revolver is 
discharged, no matter in what direction. Besides, within fifty yards 
of the object to be fired at, the horse’s head almost inv: wiably gets 
in the way, and thus, in order to obtain a good view of the target, a 
change to a direction more or less oblique becomes necessary. This 
change of direction then results in a firing to the right-front or left- 
front. The firing to the right-front and left-front, conducted as 
hereafter explained, will give all the practice necessary and attain 
the desired results. By allowing the angle of obliquity to be varied 
in this firing, or rather, by having no fixed angle, all the essential 
elements of front firing will be acquired. 

In the recent revolver contest at Fort Leavenworth, not one 
of the fifty officers and men competing rode directly at the targets, 
or fired directly to the front, when using ball cartridges. All, 
without exception, rode as obliquely to the line of targets as its 
length and the rules governing the contest permitted. The privilege 
to ride and fire directly to the front was not denied, but I did not 
observe any competitor a ‘ail himself of it. There must be some 
vital defect about the movement to cause it to have been so unani- 
mously avoided. It was also observed that the competitors endeav- 
ored to deliver all their shots to the right-front, and only a few tailed 
to do so. The firing to the left- front is just as important, and its 
practice in competitions should be required. 

In place of the present method of firing to the front, right-front, 
and left-front, I would propose the following: Let four D targets be 
set up in line five yards apart. To fire to the right-front, let the 
trooper start from a point one hundred yards to the front and 
twenty yards to the right as he faces the fourth target; then, riding 
toward target number one, he should fire one shot at each figure, and 
the extra shot at either target he may select. Firing to the left -front 
may then be practiced in a similar manner with thet targets on the left 
hand. Let the gallop betaken at eighty yards from the t targets, meas- 
ured along a line perpendicular to their front, the five shots being dle- 
livered at any time while passing between the eighty yard line and 
the line of targets, and do not require the troopers to pass between the 
figures. Under the existing system, the single shot which must be 
delivered as the eighty yard Tine i is crossed, is, as a rule, simply thrown 
away. At all events, it can be nothing but a chance hit, if a hit is 
made, and that is very rarely done. The proposed method will pro- 
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duce greater rapidity of fire than that now practiced without any loss 
in accuracy, since five shots will have to be delivered in about the 
time now required for four. Furthermore, no shots will be wasted, 
but all will be fired at the targets with proper care and all possible 
precision. In the troop exercises, as well as in competitions, a time 
allowance should be established, within which the five shots are to be 
expended. Ten seconds to pass over the firing limit of eighty 
yards would be a generous allowance. 

As long as the present model of revolver is retained, it should 
be cocked by dropping, instead of raising the hand, and then cock- 
ing by a jerk forward. With our present method, I have seen pistols 
accidentally discharged a number of times during the past target 
season, and in two instances, the trooper’s horse was shot in the neck, 
and in another the trooper narrowly escaped blowing off his own 
head. It is much easier also, to cock the pistol by lowering or drop- 
ping the hand, the movement is quicker, less awkward and more 
natural than that now prescribed, greater accuracy can be attained, 
and it certainly allows greater rapidity in firing. The use of the 
thumb in this method will readily suggest itself. In firing to the 
left-front, and left-rear, the pistol hand is kept to the left and 
beyond the left arm, and is lowered principally from the wrist. In 
all other firings, it is dropped to the full extent of the arm, and to 
the rear of the right hip as far as may be necessary. This method 
of cocking the revolver was first shown to me by Captain Hatt, and 
I have found it a great improvement on that prescribed by the 
“Small Arms Firing Regulations.” 

According to these Regulations, the soldier should acquire “the 
habit of leveling or projecting instinctively the pistol, in the same 
manner that the forefinger would be pointed at an object.” I do 
not believe any one ever takes the position of “raise pistol,” so to 
speak, before pointing his forefinger at an object. A man’s hands 
are ordinarily carried in the neighborhood of his hips, and when he 
wishes to use his forefinger as a pointer, he raises his hand and arm 
at once to the desired direction. This natural movement is applied 
in the above method. It is also claimed for the “Regulation” 
method that it resembles the throwing of a ball or stone. I have 
thrown a great many of both and used the “overhand throw,” but I 
have found very little, if any resemblance between projecting a 
pistol and projecting a ball or stone. It may be urged against this 
method that there is great danger of a man’s shooting himself in 
the leg. Reduced to that argument, it becomes simply a choice 
between the head and the leg, and there can be no doubt about the 
unanimous choice of the leg. 

In dismounted firing, an aim should be allowed. Though such is 
the practice, the “ Firing Regulations” do not explicitly authorize it. 
Snap-shooting is the only system there recommended, and the in- 
ference could be drawn that it is to be used exclusively, dismounted 
as well as mounted. The benefits to be derived from using an 
aim in dismounted practice, require no explanation. In mounted 
practice it would be better to require “quick aiming,’ instead of 
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snap-shooting. With practice will come rapidity and the desired 
‘instinctive leveling,’ the former method will resolve itself in all 
essential points into the latter, less time will be required to attain 
the requisite proficiency, and greater accuracy will follow. Quick 
aiming, combined with Captain HALv’s method of manipulating the 
pistol will, I believe, produce most satisfactory results, especially in 
the mounted firing. 

While on the subject of shooting, we may call attention to the 
front-sight of the carbine. It is coarser than is necessary, and oc- 
cupies entirely too much of the field of view, especially at the mid 
and long range distances. Now that front-sight covers are issued, 
and constantly used, there is no reason why that sight cannot be 
made as thin as the one on the rifle. Ata range of 600 yards the 
present front-sight of the carbine will about cover the width of a 
group of skirmish figures, and at 200 yards at least two-thirds of the 
width of the kneeling figure, thereby rendering close shooting im- 
possible. For the same reason, known-distance shooting is not so 
accurate as it might be with the carbine. 

JNO. M. CARSON, Jr., 
Second Lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry. 


More prominence should be given to the revolver competitions 
and some changes might be made in the manner of conducting 
them. We should have a regular revolver competition and team, 
with competitors, one from each troop, selected from among the best 
pistol shots in the troop, and not have pistol competitions supple- 
mentary to carbine competitions, though the two might be held at the 
same time and _ place. 

In connection with the Army carbine competitions, there should 
be an Army revolver competition, competitors to be selected from 
various revolver teams, as they are selected for Army carbine compe- 
titions. 

The medals for the revolver teams should be the same as those 
awarded to the infantry department teams; and for the Army re- 
volver team the same as those awarded to infantry division teams. 

No good reason can be seen why dismounted revolver firing should 
not be held at the three ranges, twenty-five, fiftv, and seventy five 
yards, the same as for individual record in the troop. In the mounted 
firing, both in troop practice and competitions, no gait slower than ten 
miles an hour should be permitted. These changes would give a 
stimulus to revolver firing in the army which would bring about 
surprising results. 


JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Second Lieutenant, Sixth Cavalry. 
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The competition last August served to bring out more promi- 
nently the defects of the Colt’s revolver, and it is difficult to say 
which is the greater, the shortcomings due to its mechanism or those 
due to the class to which it belongs. Some of the parts of this pis- 
tol are so weak that it is next to impossible to take a troop of cav- 
alry out for an hour’s practice, without a number of the revolvers be- 
coming disabled from the breaking of the parts, notably the stop-bolt 
and hand springs. Nine out of ten of the new revolvers when first 
tried are detective and dangerous from the fact that in cocking them 
rapidly, the stop-bolt does not stop the cylinder in the right place, 
either causing a miss-fire or a discharge when the axis of the ball is 
not in the axis of the bore. This revolver belongs to that class 
which is cocked with the thumb, and these are particularly objec- 
tionable in mounted work, for the reason that the position of the pis- 
tol in the hand is very unstable, at the instant it is cocked and while 
the thumb is being changed from the hammer to the stock. The 
other class of pistols is composed of those which are cocked with 
the forefinger and generally called double action. 

Messrs. Smitn and Wesson have adopted a new device which in- 
dicates to the shooter the instant the hammer is going to strike, 
thereby enabling one to take as good an aim as though he cocked 
the pistol with his thumb. During the cavalry competition at Fort 
Leavenworth one man shot his horse, and this was due to the awk- 
ward manner in which he cocked his pistol and changed the thumb 
to the stock, and in my opinion there were many premature dis- 
charges which might have been much more unfortunate in their re- 
sults. 

The practice of shooting from horseback directly to the front, as 
required by the “ Firing Regulations,” is very bad for horses and un- 
necessary; the report of the pistol so near their ears is very pain- 
ful to the animals and after a time will cause them to throw their 
heads when the rider points his pistol to fire. It is unnecessary, be- 
cause all of the deviating elements to be overcome in mounted fire are 
encountered in shooting in other directions than to the front; when it 
is necessary to shoot to the front it can be done without encountering 
any new difficulties, and in all mounted fire, with the horse at a 
gallop, at an object the size of a man, it is a waste of time and am- 
munition to practice at a greater distance than thirty yards. 

The method of firing the revolver, adopted in the new drill regu- 
lations, seems to be wrong in principle and to have but few advo- 
cates. Snap shooting is nothing more or less than quick aiming 
and firing. Accuracy can only be obtained through proper appreci- 
ation and correction of errors, and where no effort is made to align 
the sights, no man will ever learn where his fault lies. 

W. P. HALL, 
Captain, Fifth Cavalry. 
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From a comparison of the scores made at the Bellevue competi- 
tion it is evident that the cavalry have much to desire in the shape 
ofa weapon. We all expected the rifle competitions to show higher 
scores than those of the carbine, but we did not expect to be beaten 
so badly by the riflemen. Our advantages in a shorter extreme 
range in the skirmish firing, were only illusory. Loading and aim- 
ing can be done so much more rapidly on the back than in a prone 
position, that the rifleman finds it necessary to fire only the single 
shot required by the Firing Regulations at the first “long halt,” and 
reserves his cartridges for the shorter distances; whereas, few cav- 
alrymen can fire more than four shots at any halt, in the time al- 
lowed, and the majority will have cartridges in their belts, when the 
skirmish run is completed. True a few competitors used a sort of 
back position with the carbine; but the absence of the strap, and 
the shortness of the piece, make any form of this position not only 
unsteady, strained and painful, but dangerous, alike for the man fir- 
ing and for every one else on the target range. These disadvan- 
tages would all be obviated by the adoption of the “experimental” 
carbine, which was unfortunately ordered to be returned to the 
arsenals, before the target season of this year opened. 

The barrel of this carbine was two inches longer than that of our 
present model; the heavy cartridge of the rifle was used, and all the 
powder was consumed; and it was provided with the strap for fir- 
ing in the back-positions. The objections I have heard advanced 
against it were that it was heavy and clumsy, and gave horses sore 
backs. My own experience has convinced me, that these objections 
are not valid. Two troops of the Eighth Cavalry were armed with 
it, during our march from Texas to Dakota. The backs of the 
horses were in as good condition, during and at the termination of 
this long march, as those of the other troops of the regiment. In 
this excellent carbine, there is but one change to be desired—a 
thinner front-sight. 

It is possible that the cavalry competitors were selected with ref- 
erence to their skill with the carbine, rather than with the revolver. 
This will, in part, account for the poor scores made with the latter. 
But the main cause— especially with regard to the mounted firing, 
—was, undoubtedly, a want of previous systematic practice. Con- 
sidering the fact that there was almost no instruction in pistol prac- 
tice in the army, until within the last two or three years, and no 
real system of practice, prior to the present year; it seems that, on 
the whole, the competitors shot as well as could have been expected. 
The next competition will probably show a marked progress, espe- 
cially in the mounted practice. 

It would be desirable to have a less clumsy, more reliable weapon 
than the Colt’s revolver furnished us. I do not believe a more cum- 
bersome grip could be designed for a pistol, than that of the service 
Colt. The grip of the old horse-pistol was no worse. The grip of 
our revolver, instead of terminating in two sharp, oval points, the 
rear one of which strikes and bruises the palm of the hand at each fire, 
should be round, like that of other modern pistols. The cylinder is 
often turned so far, in cocking the pistol, that the hammer strikes 
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the edge, instead of the center, of the cartridge, and fails to discharge 
it. This happens more frequently, when the pistol is cocked by 
means of the short downward jerk, recommended in the Firing 
Regulations. 

It would be better for instruction with both the carbine and the 
revolver, if we could have a month each year devoted exclusively 
to the latter, instead of having to rob the carbine of time for it. But, 
if tothe time already taken up by the two months of target practice, 
the annual competitions, the autumn encampments and maneuvers, 
and the drills at posts, another month be added for revolver prac- 
tice, I fear Josnua will have to come to our relief and stop the 
September sun at meridian, or the troops of this Department will 
have to move further south than North Dakota. 

M. F. STEELE, 
Second Lieutenant, Eighth Cavalry. 





Iam not prepared to advocate a pistol match at our competition 
for distinguished marksmen. It could not be carried on as at pres- 
ent with the infantry, and it would bring additional expense in the 
transportation of the necessary horses. 

Would it not be a good idea to allow those distinguished marks- 
men, who have attained that class under conditions not now existing, 
to take part in the matches of one “Army Team,” say in 1890, as 
extra men, not representatives of their respective organizations? 

The attendance of these distinguished marksmen at the compe- 
titions of 1890, would require only a temporary modification of the 
“Small Arms Firing Regulations,’ would please a number of the 
¢lass who would be glad to know if they could succeed under ex- 
isting conditions, and, I hope, would silence a number outside this 
class who think they cannot. 

As a permanent modification of the Firing Regulations, I would 
suggest that the advancement of men to long range firing be left to 
the discretion of troop and company commanders, and when these 
men get the required grand totals, they should be credited to their 
organization as sharpshooters. A certain amount of practice will 
be. necessary to gather information in regard to elevations for the 
volley firing. 

I would suggest also that the names of distinguished marksmen 
be carried on the Army Register, that “suitably inscribed medals” 
be given to all distinguished marksmen for places gained on depart- 
ment teams previous to 1889, or that authority be granted for the 
purchase of these medals from the Ordnance Department. 

With regard to the annual competitions, all department ranges 
should be made as nearly alike as possible, as the scores made by the 
department teams are now matters for official comparison, without 
taking into consideration that the ranges, especially those for skir- 
mish firing differ greatly. _ 

Also, the attendance of regimental representatives at depart- 
ment and other competitions should be compulsory. 

JOS. GARRARD, 
Captain, Ninth Cavalry. 
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USE OF THE HELIOGRAPH. : 


Having been ordered to make a practice march of ten days from 
Fort Apache, Arizona, and among other things, to establish com- 
munication by heliograph between the post and permanent points 
along the line of march, the following report was made on this 
matter: 

Though communication was established by heliograph, yet it was 
done with a great deal of trouble, and near Mount Thomas the com- 
mand had to go out of its way to establish this communication, and 
was delayed by it; a great deal of time and labor was necessary to 
climb the mountain from the camp, and the clouds interfered 
seriously with the instrument. The instrument would be of no use 
to scouting parties in this part of the country, but would be a draw- 
back to them. Its usefulness here is limited to permanent camps 
where points can be obtained to establish communication, when it 
might prove a help. 

The signal party showed great energy and _ intelligence, and 
made every endeavor to make the trial a success. They also en- 
deavored to get other points to send messages from, but were not 
able to do so on account of the configuration of the country. The 
heliographic communication being merely an incident of the march, 
and not its object, the route was not taken solely for the purpose of 
getting it, though in one case, near Mount Thomas, it was changed 
for this purpose, and at all times efforts were made to obtain it. 
From a hill near the first camp, the plain west of the post could be 
seen, and a party there could have seen a flash from our glasses. 
Doubtless, a party having no object except heliographing, might get 
other points from which they could establish lines, connecting promi- 
nent peaks in this country. 

W. E. SHIPP, 
Second Lieutenant, Tenth Cavatry. 


THE GERMAN GRAND MANEUVERS NEAR HANOVER. 
By POULTENEY BIGELOW, in Army and Navy Gazette. 

From a military point of view, the maneuvers once more illus- 
trated the perfection to which the Germans have brought their 
‘ravalry. There were no charges of 8,000, as at Miincheberg, but in 
the easy handling of their divisions of 5,000 or 6,000, Generals von 
WersEN and von PLaintz here showed rgsults of careful training in 
horse and man to a marvellous degree. #These large bodies of cav- 
alry charged across broken country for over a mile at a time, at a 
furious pace, keeping well together, and showing at the end a uni- 
formity of power on the part of the horses delightful to cavaler- 
ist. I had scarcely an opportunity to judge of their effectiveness 
when dismounting and fighting as infantry, nor do they seem to 
attach much importance apparently to this art, in spite of the lessons 
taught by Srewart and SHERIDAN in the American civil war. How- 
ever, in spite of the fact that great cavalry charges have been the 
features of the maneuvers this year as last, there is no doubt 
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that the growing importance of moving troops rapidly to position, 
which receives a new impulse from the use of smokeless powder, will 
cause the Germans in the next war to ijlustrate the uses of mounted 
infantry for the first time in Europé7 Many cavalry charges took 
place this year that looked like a wanfon sacrifice of men, and called 
for some criticism on the part of spectators—which combined with 
the Emperor’s well-known fondness for cavalry has led to the as- 
sumption that Germans now propose to ride down infantry by 
weight of horse. <As far as the Emperor goes, this is a mistaken 
view; he knows military history too well to cherish such dashing 
illusions, and whenever he orders a charge, it is upon the assump- 
tion that the opposing infantry or artillery has become demoralized 
by the work of his own infantry and artillery. There were instances 
of over-boldness in this respect on the part of commanders, but they 
all pretended to act on the same theory. The infantry has so famil- 
iarized us With its monotonous perfection, that one is apt to forget 
how good it is until comparing it with that of some other country — 
say, Austria. The marching of the men—above all, their uniform- 
ity of physical endurance —is beyond praise. The entrenching- 
spades, which are carried by two-thirds of the men, and which 
played a small rdle last year, now achieve wonders in the way of 
‘apidly fortifying important positions. In ten minutes they throw 
up breastworks sufficient to give them tolerable shelter, though on 
some occasions the men worked late into the night making their 
lines practically impregnable. On the last day the Emperor had his 
infantry behind a line of earthworks about five feet high, from be- 
hind which he so successfully resisted the attack of the attacking 
Seventh Corps that he was soon enabled to send his men out of the 
trenches, march on the enemy across open country, and, in combi- 
nation with Von WerseEn’s grand cavalry charge, rout them. This 
position was further strengthened by eight portable turrets, made 
by Gruson from the designs of the late Captain ScHUMANN of the 
German army. These little steel fortresses are carried about on 
trucks made for the purpose, drawn by six hors2s, and while much 
clumsier than artillery, have the advantage of carrying defensive as 
well as offensive power. Roumania has placed large orders for this 
species of weapon, and Germany with wise provision, is giving it a 
test. The guns used were of the quick-firing kind, about 2-in. caliber 
(37 and 53 milimétres). The German artillery do not view this inno- 
ration with favor, in fact, had it been left to them, they would have 
excluded it from the maneuver ground. It is the Emperor who 
insisted that it should receive a fair trial, setting his officers a good 
example in the direction of constant striving after improvement. 
The smokeless powder was used not merely by the infantry, but the 
artillery as well, in the latter case with qualified success, for in the 
absence of projectiles sand had to be used to a degree which made 
much dust when firing. The first use of this powder was at the Spau- 
dau maneuvers, held this summer for the Emperor of Austria. There 
the air was clear and still, and the effect almost absolutely smoke- 
less; in fact, one might liken the vapor that rose from the burnt 
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powder to that which hangs over a meadow ona hot day. At the 
Hanover maneuvers the air was heavier, and the smokelessness not 
so pronounced, although for practical purposes all that would be 
needed, in the sense that it could furnish no concealment to horse 
or man. I asked for a cartridge, but strict orders had been 
issued that the deepest secrecy should be observed on the sub- 
ject. As to its value in war, we know nothing as yet except on 
hearsay. The fact that the German authorities are satisfied is a great 
point in its favor; but it would be discomfiting for the nation that 
adopted it to find too late that the powder used had a disastrous 
effect on the gun. If the German experiments are to be deemed 
successful, it is of the highest importance that the nation following 
its lead should have ex xactly the same powder, and not merely one of 
equivalent power and smokelessness. 


CHANGES AND PROGRESS IN CAVALRY MATTERS 
DURING 1888. 


From Colonel vy. L6OBELL’s Reports in Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 

No material changes took place during 1888 in the views already 
generally accepted in regard to the manner of employing cavalry in 
war. In the matter of equipment, the days of the cuirass are at an 
end except as a parade dress; and its use has been discontinued by 
the German cavalry. The lance, which has fallen into disrepute, 
and been entirely set aside by some European armies, is coming into 
favor again, and it seems likely to be established in the high “place 
it formerly held. The question of giving the cavalry a repeating 
carbine has been freely discussed; but in France alone it was de- 
cided to arm the cavalry regiments with one, namely with. the Lebel 
repeating carbine (8 mm). 

In Germany increased importance was given to the use of the 
carbine by the publication of new Musketry ‘Regulations for the Cay- 
alry. In these it is pointed out that instruction in firing is one of 
the most important portions of the training of cavalry, and must be 

varried out in all its parts with the greatest care. W hereas formerly 
special prominence was given to the training of the cavalry soldier 
at short distances, it is now prescribed that he is to be equé ally care- 
fully trained throughout the three classes, for it is at longer distan- 
ces that fire will ordinarily be possible. In field firing the manner 
of delivering the fire is restricted to groups and subdivisions; indi- 
vidual firing finds no place. Firing by groups is employed princi- 
pally at short distances up to 500 metres; by subdivisions at medium 
and long distances. 

The practical value of a more thorough training of cavalry in 
the use of the carbine was evidenced by an advanced guard exer- 
cise carried out over the Hagenau practice ground. <A squadron 
formed part of the body of mixed troops employed, and was utilized 
dismounted from time to time to direct carbine fire against targets 
representing anenemy. The results were not altogether satisfactory, 
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and gave occasion for the General Commanding to point out that, 
though the employment of cavalry with their carbines dismounted 
would seldom occur, adequate training is indispensable if they are 
to avoid a check in such cases. The difficulties for the subdivision 
commanders in judging distances correctly in unknown and unex- 
pected conditions, in quietly conducting the fire, and maintaining 
fire discipline, are clear; constant practice is, therefore, required. 

In Russia, judging from the dispositions made for the maneuvers, 
the theory regarding the employment of masses of cavalry as 
mounted infantry appears to have continued to lose ground. Great 
stress was laid upon the importance of cavalry being employed in 
concert with, or in opposition to, infantry in every maneuver in 
which infantry took part. Night maneuvers were practiced, and it 
is thought in Russia that in future wars they will play an important 
part. 

In France the tactical training of the cavalry is seriously inter- 
fered with by the number of recruits, due to the short periods of 
service (generally three and one-half to four years), and by the 
number of remounts being unfit for the field. Including volunteers, 
each regiment has from 260 to 290 recruits each year; and, judging 
from the maneuvers, when the divisions were about 1,900 horses 
short, the regiments are still worse off in the matter of horses. In 
these days, when training under service conditions is acknowledged 
to be of so much importance, French cavalry is placed by these cir- 
cumstances in a very disadvantageous position as compared with 
the German. 


THE BELLEVUE COMPETITION, 


The carbine competition held at Bellevue, Nebraska, was splen- 
didly conducted. Both the camp and range were complete in all 
minor details, and everything so thoroughly systematized that vexa- 
tious delays never occurred to try the patience or disturb the nerves. 

At first sight it would seem that the results attained were very 
much below those of other competitions, but in order to make a just 
comparison it is necessary to bear in mind that on the Bellevue 
range no competitor was allowed to load his piece or touch his sights 
until the halt had been sounded, while in other competitions these 
things were allowed. Decisions upon such minor points should be 
made by the War Department so as to insure a uniformity of practice 
in all competitions. There is no doubt that a well trained soldier in 
actual combat would load his piece while advancing or retiring, as 
well as adjust his sights to correspond with the varying distance. 
Why this should not be done in competitions is not clear. 

One of the most interesting features of the competition was a 
regimental match in which the First Cavalry carried off the honors, 
leading the next highest—the Eighth—by sixty-five points. 

The revolver match was highly interesting and the results at- 
tained moderately satisfactory —sufficiently so to show that the re- 
volver is not as useless a weapon as is sometimes supposed, but that 
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training will make it an important factor in the cavalryman’s equip- 
ment. Inthe mounted firing, cartridges frequently failed to explode, 
giving rise to some doubt as to what rules should govern the substi- 
tution of shots in their stead. It was finally decided that in such 
vases the run should be made again and the fall number of shots 
fired, the first run not being scored. 

The failure of the cartridges to explode was generally due to the 
fact that in cocking the revolver so much force was used as to cause 
the cylinder to revolve a trifle too far, thus causing the cartridge to 
be struck on the rim instead of on the center. 

It is generally conceded that the gait prescribed by the firing 
regulations for mounted pistol practice is too slow, it being almost im- 
possible to keep the average horse at a gallop and yet consume the 
required time in passing the targets. 

W. A. HOLBROOK, 
Second Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 


Night operations, the swimming of rivers by cavalry, and other 
exercises of an unusual kind, are occupying much attention in the 
military circles of the continent. Recently the Russian papers gave 
interesting particulars of the successful passage of the Dnieper by ¢ 
party of Cossacks, and we now notice that at Danitz, on the Elbe, 
certain officers and men of the Seventeenth German Dragoons, under 
the orders of Prince von Reuss, have executed a like operation. 
The object in the latter case, however, was somewhat different, for, 
whereas in Russia the Cossacks themselves swam leading their 
horses, the purpose of the German experiment was merely to dis- 
cover under what conditions it is possible for a large body of cavalry 
horses to swim a considerable river guided from boats. It was sue- 
cessfully shown by this and other operations that, under such con- 
ditions, horses can swim a long distance without great fatigue. In 
another place Lieutenant von ScuierstTépT traversed 1,600 meters 
in seventeen minutes, in quiet water, with two horses of his own.— 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


A MODEL REGIMENT. 

“There is the best cavalry regiment in Europe,” remarked the 
Russian ataché to a German officer during the Austrian maneuvers. 
“What,” said the German, “an officer of the Russian cavalry admits 
that?” “We have nothing like it,’ replied the Russian. “Nor 
have we,” said the German. 

The price at which this reputation is purchased is shown by the 
following account of accidents to the Thirteenth Huzzars of Buda 
Pesth: 

The regiment was delivering a charge in mass at full speed, 
everything was going with the most brilliant dash. Suddenly a 
horse goes down and produces inexpressible disorder; three troop- 
ers are mortally injured, and seventy-eight horses rendered unser- 
viceable.—~ Revue du Cercle Militaire. 
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REVIEWS AND EXCHANGES. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF KONIGGRATZ. 


A Study of the Austro-Prussian Conflict in the Light of the American Civil War, by 
Lieutenant A. L. WAGNER, U.S. A. 

The author draws a careful sketch of the campaign, which he 
bases upon standard authorities and upon a personal visit to the 
scene of the operations described. On the score of historial accu- 
racy, no question will probably be raised, but if so distant a voice 
should be heard beyond the water, it is likely that some of the Pan- 
American criticisms of the book will be quite well belabored. Lieu- 
tenant WAGNER tells us that his chief object is to compare the mili- 
tary features of our civil war with those of the campaign in Europe 
one year later, and he clearly shows, first, what the distinctive les- 
sons of our war were, and second, that they were studiously ignored 
or despised by the European combatants. As to the importance of 
these lessons, the military student has of course a fair right to judge, 
take for instance the full development of hasty entrenchments, which 
were a fine art in America in 1864, and apply them to the campaign 
in Bohemia. By their use might not the dangerous strategy of 
MoLrkKE, operating on converging lines, with strong barriers on 
each, have been brought to grief, the army of the Crown Prince 
detained in the passes of! the Riesengebirge, and the superiority of 
the needle-gun neutralized? That the Austrian defeat would have 
been more than postponed may admit of doubt, but we may fairly 
conclude that the spectacle of a great and brave nation, vanquished 
at one blow, would have been saved. In contrast to this picture 
the author relentlessly draws that of an American army, retreat- 
ing, and entrenching at night after each defeat, to give battle again 
on the morrow, with closed ranks and a solid front. After all, military 
lessons are generally imparted in about the same manner; hasty en- 
trenchments had been used long before Shiloh, but it took that bloody 
experience to teach us the lesson we are now reading to BENEDEK and 
his army. 

It may be conceded that the cavalry of neither combatant, with 
its armament at that day, would have had chance of success in the 
far reaching raid, or as an attacking and delaying force. It was 
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too soon to expect an entire change in the character of mounted 
troops and a demolition of the traditions of a cavalry that had passed 
for the best in Europe. Indeed such changes have not been reached 
in Europe even at this day and cavalry still remains their least pro- 
gressive arm. For a study of the possibilities of the campaign for a 
cavalry such as ours, and for an accurate statement of the cavatry 
idea as it exists to-day in America we refer to the text. 

It is to be hoped that this effort to place the art of the American 
soldier in its proper light may receive the encouragement it de- 
serves. Too many of our best writers have suffered themselves to 
wander from purely professional study into more popular fields. 
We are too apt to believe that soldiers like poets are born not made, 
and that the God of Battles awards His prizes sometimes by “luck,” 
sometimes by “destiny.” 


MILITARY MISCELLANIES. 
By General James B. Fry, U.S. Army. New York, Brentano’s, 1889, 


This is a collection of writings that have appeared from the 
hand of the author in various ways during the last few years. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first part is mainly of an ad- 
ministrative character, and a considerable portion is taken up with 
discussions of a somewhat controversial nature; so far as they are 
concerned, the value will be conceded by those who share the writer’s 
views, and no one will deny that the whole book affords very enter- 
taining reading. The second part of the book deals mainly in rem- 
iniscence and the history of times in which the author bore a very 
prominent part. The soundness of the professional criticisms and 
the careful accuracy of the historical statements make this part 
especially valuable. 


Service Periodicals of the World, with Rates of Subscription. Lon- 
don, W. H. Everett & Son. 

War Department at the Centennial Exposition. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Official, 1888. 

Manual of Drill of the Ambulance Detachment. By Wituiam D. 
Dietz, Captain and Assistant Surgeon U. 8. Army. 


MILITAER-WOCHENBLATT. 





Series of 1889.—No. 69.—The Army of the United States. Wo. 
70.—Shall the Guide be Center or on the Flank? The Bulgarian 
Army. No. 71.—The Peace Requirements of Officers, as called for 
by New Battle Tactics and Organizations. Recent Military Changes 
in France—Recruiting, Artillery, Engineering and Railroading. 
No. 72.—A Recent Publication on Horsemanship. General WoLsELEY 
on the English Army. No. 74.—The Observance of Sunday at Ma- 
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neuvers. Photography in War. The Latest from the Russian Army 
—Reserves and the Swimming of Rivers by Cossacks. No. 75.— 
Operations on the Red Sea by Italian Troops. Health of the French 
Army. Supplement.—Instruction for One Year Volunteers and As- 
pirants for Commissions in Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery. Four 
Years of German Colonial Policy. Education of the Recruit in Rid- 
ing. Hay for Cavalry Horses,—129 illustrations of kinds of grasses. 
No. 76.—Theoretical Education of Light Battery Officers. No. 77. 
—The Italian Army in 1889. No. 78.—Formation of a Japanese 
General Staff. Wo. 79—What is to be the Future Small Arm for 
Infantry. Experiments with the Lance in France. Wo. 80.—Ma- 
neuvers at the Camp of Krasnoe-Selo. Maneuvers of the French 
Eighth Army Corps. No. 81.—Standards for French Cavalry. Geo- 
graphical Journey of Scholars of the French War School. Wo. 82. 
—Carrier Pigeons as Bearers of Dispatches. Supplement.—Recol- 
lections of 1871. Small Arms Regulations for French Infantry. 
French Regulations for Light Artillery Combats. Dreams of a Cav- 
alry. Wo. 85.—Military Educational Systems of England. Nos. 86 
and 87.—Tactical Reflections. 





THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


Lecture I—Defence of the Northwestern Provinces of India. 
Lecture I.—Modern Infantry Fire. Lecture IJ[—Coast Defence 
by Breech-Loading Guns on Hydro-Pneumatic Carriages. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


Volume XXX, 1889.—The Role of the Army.—p. 625. Smoke- 
less and Noiseless Powder.—p. 648. A German Anniversary.—p. 
673. The Ration Question.—p. 671. Das I. Garde—-Dragoner-— 
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